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ABSTRACT • - 

The purpose of this report is to explore what is 
being done^ as weil as what is not being done^ for students who enter 
New York City schools with little or no understanding of English* The 
data. provided in this report provided the basis for a class action 
suit which resulted ii\ the .establishment of the Pilot Schools 
bilingual program. Ihe Coicmunity Service Society began to gather the 
available facts in connection with. legislation introduced in the 1973 
session of the New York State Legislature. Consideration of the 
proposed legislation required information on the kinds of programs 
the New 'York City Board .of Education and Community School districts 
are providing for these pupils^ the number of students being served^ 
and the effectiveness of these programs. Major findngs derived from 
such data as Board-^ of Education reports^ interviews with 
administrators of programs for non-English speaking pupils in the New 
York City public schools^ a content analysis of evaluations of 
selected bilingual programs^ and observations of bilingual programs 
ii^ city schools, include the following: (1) between 1971 (the date of 
the first published report on the Board of Education's language 
sutvey) and 1973, the proportion of pupils with' English language 
difficulty increased from 8.9 percent to 12.9 percent of the total 
school enrollment^ and {2) by 1973-l'974r only about half of those 
with language problems were receiving special language instruction. 
Other findings are also highlighted. (Author/JM) 
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PREFACE r ' ^ 

This report* explores what is being done^ as veil as what is not 

being done, for students who enter New York City schools with little 

'Or no understanding of English, ' 

"Non-rE", Some classroom teachers write this abbreviation next to the* 

names of students who have language problems. 
"Pupils with Language Difficulty", either "severe" or "mo(ierafce" — 
The Board of ^ Education * s Bureau of Program Statistics so labels 
these pupils^ 

"Limited English-speaking Ability" — This term was used by the 
Federal Government in the Bilingual Act of I969. 
> "Pupils who, by reasons of foreign birth, ancestry or othen^ise,^^^ 

experience difficulty in reading and understanding English" ~ - 

Such is the description found in the-^Kew York State Education 

Law. ' . ■ 

All 9f the above labels refer to the same students, those „who 
eitrher do net understand English or ^iv|io com^^rehend it to such a limited 
degree that they cannot folicw instruction provided in English. 

In recent decades a majority of students in this category^ have 

been Puerto Rican and increased awareness of their low reading scores 

and dropout rate has led to an assumption that the city school system 

has made little effort to help thern. 

An attempt to develop a city-wide approach to the education of 

\ 

Puerto Rican pupils in New York v;as undertaken in I9U6 by the Association 
of Assistant Superintendents. Before that time programs for non-English 
speaking pupils were developed by local school principals- A comprehensive 
plan for Puerto Ricans and otter non-English speaking pupils was based 
on the Puerto Rican Study conducted from 1953 to 1957."^ 



The evidence on achievement levels for Puerto Rican students, 
however, suggests that t"his plan was either ineffective or not^ implemented. 
Since no one hUs yet collected achievement data on pupils from other 
language groups the plan may or may not be working for them* However, 
the facts required to determine what is happening to these students 
are hard to come by. , ^ \ 

The Coimnunity Service Society began to gather the available facts 
in connection with legislation introduced in the 1973 session of the 
New York State Legislatu^^e. Legislation dealing with bilingual educatiop. 

\ 

programs came to the attention of the Society's Committee ^on Education. 

'The issue was of interest to the Coimittee because of CSS's estatrlished 

coimiitraent to the disadvantaged, specifically the economically deprived 
and those who si^fer 'from discrimination. 

Consideration of the proposed legislation required information on 
theMnds of programs the New York City Board of Education and Community 
School districts are providing for these pupils, the number of students 
being served, and the effectiveness of these program^. 

The study undertaken by the Coinnittee would not have been possible >^ 

wi thout the„ jj.oop„eratiQa_Qxl_a _gr eajL„mMy-^admlnistr^Mr^^^ 

offices of the Central Board of Education and the supervisors, teachers, 
and paraprofessionals in the programs visited in several school districts • 
Many of these educators expressed appreciation that a "neutral" organi- 
zation like the Community Service Society was interested in this problem. 
They all shared our concern for the affected pupils* 

The need to increase public awareness of language problems and to 
clarify issues related to bilingual education and language policy was 
first pointed out to the Committee on Education by Marjorie^ Martus of 



the Ford Foundation. For their assistance in providing "background- in- 
formation on these issues \v'e v/ish to thank Ifernan LaFontaine, David 
Krulik^ Philip Bolger, Frederick Shaw and Margaret Langlois, New Ycrk 
City Board of Education; Raymond Sullivan, l^^r court Brace Jovariovicia;^ 
Inr^.; Rudolph Troike, Center for Applied Linguistics; Jose Vazquez and 
Karietta Shore, project BEST; and Father Joseph^Fit^patrick, S.J.., 
Fordham University. And for his research assistance, George Morales . 
This report aims primarily at increasing public luiderstanding and 

'discussion of the ^ problems involved in educating the pupil with limited 
English speaking ability, Ue hope that it may be useful to parent.^ and 

--Other laymen responsible for .decisions related to providing appropriate 



educational programs for these children. 

MA'JOR FiriDIHGS 

Tliese findings were derived fron the follov^ing data: '^JBoard of 
Eluoation reports, interviews with administrators of programs for non- 
English speaking pupils in the riew York City public schools, a content 
analysis of evaluations of se].ected bilin/7ad3 programs, and observation^^ 
of bilingual prograias in city schools. 

1. Botv^een I96I (first published report of Board of Education 
language survey^ and 1973, the proportion of pupils with English langua:,c 
difficulty increased from d.Sflo to 12.9^;j of the total school onroll^enc. 
Although a majority of the 1^13, 50i^ mpils in this category in 1973 conv 
from Spanish- speaking homes, there are a lai'ge number from homes where 
the dominant language is Itf^linn, Fr^^iK^h, nhinc^no, Grook, other foreign 
languages and English. 
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^ ' 2. Until recently, only a small number of^ these students'were 

enrolled in ESL or. bilingual programc. This number has more than 

^doubled since 1970 > but according to^ data'l)btained f,rom Board of ^Education 

sources, by 1973-7U only about half of those with lan^age problems were 

♦ 

receiving special lan^age. instructi*on»- 

, 3. No systematic methods have been devised by the Board of Education 
■* t€f assess the needs of pupils with*English language difficulty, the • 

adequacy of services provided (in relation to the total 'number of students 
csin need) or the effectiveness of these s^ervices. ^ ' 

* 4. Neither tlje Central ioard of Education nor the community school 
boards have developed guidelines or standards for bilingual programs. 

5. In the Spring of 1973 the Offic^ of Bilingual Education did not 
have the resources to analyze the results of' a survey to determine the 
number of pupils being served in a language program and methods utilized 
to, diagnose language fluency and achievement. Key administrators 'at the 
Central Board' of Education could not tell us who is responsible for 
analyzing the methods utilized in funded programs or their effectiveness* 

6. Almost $29-million was spent on ^'bilingual" programs that were 
reported to serve 71,§ii6 ^^upils in the 1973-7^ school year. However, 
there were indications that students were counted more than once, and 
the Board *of Education could not provide data on" how many of these 
students were in thh language handicapped category. Most of thez^e 

" 'programs wer«^ funded by state and federal grants, with the largest share 
(oyer ^l^-million) from Title I of the federal Elementary and Secondary 

' Education Act (ESEA). The average additional per pupil allotment 

provided by thef;e funding sources ranged from $210 (State Urban Education) 
to $615 (city tax le^/y-)^ Q 



There are schools with one bilingual* program receiving Title**!, . 

Title yil^ State Urban Education and tax .1?.\t funds/ indicating 
double, triple and quadruple counting of the same students. 

- \ 3. A' variety of programs art operating under the bilingual educatp.on > 

' . ' "/ ^ ' . • 

rubric and there appeja,red to be li1?ble agreement among educators on the 

goals of bilingual programs of the methods for implementing them. 

9. It has ^een charged that Title I bilingual progx^ams, ?,lthougli 
labeled as such, were not bilingual programs, but, in 1973' we were not 
able to gain access ^to these programs in order to verify this. All 
requests to observe Title I programs were rejected. * - . 

10. Our analysisjsf 20 -evaluations of selected 1971-'t2 Bilingual ^ 
and FiSK programs , conducted by independent consultants, indicated ^^^^ 
positive achievement gains in most prograins .despite major program 
weaknesses. In addition, several evaluators indicated weaknesses in 
the evaluations due to timing problems and inability to obtain quantjl- 
tative achievement data. Only one of the ^ eight "bilingual" programs 
funded by Title I and state funds included In thi? sample conformed 
to the accepted definition of such a program: instruction in two 
languages. * . . . , ^ ^ c» ^ 

Most frequently 'mentioned inadeq^uacies indicate the need for 
improvements' in: ' ' , ' * 

a. -' program development and planning \ 

b. , supervisor and teacher training — many districts appear 

to have ESL and bilingual teachers with no special training 

c. curriculum devel(^ment 

d. te'aching ^'materials ' - - 
^ ^ 'e. appropriate testing instruments ' . 

f . evaluation procedures 



Less 'frequently mentioned problems included: V 

a. the assignme*nt of bilingual teachers to other programs 

M 

b. inef f ective *use of paraprof ession^ls ^ 

* ■ c. use of bilingual and ESL classes as a "dumping ground" 

for behavior problems - '^'S.^ • . • 

- d, reports that bilingual teachers f.eel discriminated against 
in conrparison to regular teacl^ers 

• . el *iheffective strategies to involve parents or to meet . 

parents' needs ' ^ ^ »^ ' . 

f . the need to relaj^e university -bashed bilingual training 
programs to the teachers* .classroom experience ^ - 

g. inadequate facilities for ESL classes 

* 11. Observation. of 13 bilingual programs j?';^ CSS two yeaz*s after 

the above evaluations w^re conducted^ ir^icate that major program 

weaknesses identified /by , the evaluators persist in 1973-* This suggests 

that the Board of Education has not taken appropriate action to remedy 

these defects. - ' ^ 

. 129 Interviews with' program administi^ators revealed the following 

additional problems which indicate the need to develop flexible lunguag 

programs: * ^ 

a. a lack of articulation between eDementary and secondary 

school programs - 

\. New York City schools are receiving p\ipils of all ages with 

) 

little or no understanding of English 

c. indications of an' increase in older students with no 
previous schooling il 

d. high residential mobility of families with children who 
have English language difficulty . ; 



Vll. 



• » 

13/ With the exception of Title VII programs, in. which sidelines ' 
specify inclusion S>f English dominant pupils, it appears that the blinded 
bilingual programs tend to foster segregatibn of students from the 
regular school program. Eligibility foi; Title I bili^ual programs, ' ^ 
fpr exejnple, is based .on "l^nglish language deficiency. ^ 

ih.^ There is a need for schools ^to have clearly stated policj^ 
on student placement and credits earned for schooling outside of the 
UnJ.ted States.. 

15. We find many defects in the conception and implementation of 
language programs currently operating in New York City -schools. We 
believe that many of these defects can be remedied by the policy ' , 
recommendations that follow. *. -'^ - . > 
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LANGUAGE POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



3 . The Committee on "Education of the Conununity Service Society 
supports bilingual instruction in the public schopls. The primary goal 
of bilingual instruction ^should be to develop in the chiild pi^ofici^ncy ' 
in English language skills at the same time, he is provided academic 
instruction in his native language and in' 'English, When the oh;ild jias 
mastered English to the "extent that he can paHicipate on an eq\iaX basis 
with English speaking students, he should be transferred to cla§.ses 
instructed in English, . r 

2. Participation in bilingual programs should be voluntayy nnd 
require written permission of . the parent. Jt is the respotisibility 
of local schools to e>:plain the purpoi;e of biMngual instruction to 
pjarents and to provide for parent pr^rticipation in the implementation, ^ 
of the program, ^ ' * ' , 

.State law should mandate. the provision of *bilin§u,al instruction 
for non-English speaking students. . ' > \ ^ 

a J The Central -Board of Education i a New York City should- be 
I * responsible for developing standards and guidelines for 

' \ ^ bilmgufil programs at all 'levels. 

b) ^ The method of bilingual instruction should be determined ^ 

by the local educational auth^iriti^s. 

c) Bilingual programs should bj^ evaluated to expand bur 
knowledge of the ef f ectivene'ss of different bilingual ' 
methods. This information s^hould be analyzed by the 
Central Board of Education and result^ disseminated to 
community school districts 

■ ' L-L- 13, 



d) It is the responsibility of the local school district 

to provide appropriate curriculum materials for bilingual 
program within guidelines set by the Central Board. 

e) .The school census should include information on students' 

language dominance, 
U. Special emphasis should be given to ensuring that bilingual 
programs do not segregate pupils whose language dominance is other 
•than English from English-speaking pupils. 

5. Teachers who provide English language instructibn in bilingual 
programs should be proficient in the English language and have special 
training in the teaching of English to speakers of other langtoges. . 
Teachers who provide instruction in a subject area should be tested 
for proficiency in the language of instruction as well as subject area. 

6. * There is a need to develop appropriate instruments to measure 
<^the child *s achie\!:ement dui:ing the period in which he participates in 

a bilingual program.- Such instruments shoiild measure achievement in 
subjects taught in the native language, as well, as programs in 
mastering English, to ensure that -^he student will be capable of 
competing with his peers in a regular program. 
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STUDY I-iETHODS 

Tne CoDimittee's methods of investigation included site visits to programs m 
operation; interviews vath personnel involved vath lariguage-prQblem students; and 
analyses of reports, records and data available. Tvro types of programs were 
studied: English as a second language (ESL) programs and bilingual programs^ 

Programs visited included: 

1. ESL programs in h New York City high schools 

2. Bilingual programs in 13 New York City ^elementary and intermediate 
schools 

* 

Material analyzed included; 

1. Board of Education reports/evaluations 

2. Selected 1971-72 Bilingual and ESL program evaluations conducted, 
by independent consultants 

3- 1973-7^ bilingual comj$Snents of Title I proposals 
k.^ l]e\j York State education l-av; 

5. Federal Bilingual Act 

6. Reports on bilingual education hearings published in the 
Congressional Record 

7. Legislation enacted in other states ^ ^ ^ > 

Personnel and others interviev;ed included: 

1. New York^Ciby Boerd or Education ond State Education Department 

administrators 
2/ Bilingual educators and researchers 

3. Community School District personnel 

k. Personnel of Massachusetts school system 

i'Jhile the Comraittee's original intent x/as to study comparative data on the 
effecUveness. of bilingual and ESL prograras oper^ating in New York City schools, 
this was discovered to be impossible because of the dearth of longitudinal data, 
variations in program goals atld the inconsistent re£;earch methods utilized in 
evaluating these programs. It soon became apparent that, based on an inadequate 
amoTont of information, the Committee could not recoirmend'' one program over another. 
Consequently, it decided to focus on the problems related to educating the non- 
English spealdng student and the student with liinited Englisli- speaking ability. 
^This report is aimed at clarifying some of the complex issues that have been 
raised in connection vriLth proposed solutions for Nev^ York City pupils. 
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^ DEFmTIOMS: -BILPIGUAL MP ESL PRCGRAI-IS 

Bilingual Programs . ' 

For the purpose of this discussion, bilingual education \rill refer to in- 
struction in tuo languages: the child's native language and English. A bilingual 

4 

program will mean one in which a pupil receives instruction in academic subjects 
in both his native language and English. 

Most authorities agree that an adequate bilingual program should include an 
English ac a second language component in which the student is provided with 
intensive instruction by a teacher trained to teach English to speakers of other 
languages. ^ 

- Four categories of bilingual education are described by tho. Regents:^ 

1. Transitional: Fluency and literacy in both languages are not equally 
emphasized. Initial instruction, however, is in the native language. . 

t The ultimate objective is for the pupil to attain fluency in the 

second language. 

2. Monoliterate: Listening and speaking skills are developed equally 

in both languages, but reading ojnd writing skills are -stressed in the 
pupil *s second language only. The objective is to get the pupiX to 
think directly in the second language. 

3r Partial bilingualism: Subject matter to be learned in the native 
language is limited specifically to the cultural heritage of the 
ethnic group. ' Other subject areas are considered to be within' the 
domain of English. Competence in» listening, speaking, reading and 
writing in both languages is sought. . ^ ' , - ^ 

k. Full bilingualism: The equal development of competencies in speaking,^ 
reading and writing both languages, and an iinder standing of both 
cu3.ttires o.re the ultimate learning objectives; 

(Based on program descriptions in evaluations analyzed for this study, , 
' variations of all four methods arc operating in New York City schools. 
T\;o types of bilingual prograi^is irere observed by the Commitee on Educa- 
tion: ^transitional and full.) 

16 

ESL Programr . - . 

The ESL approach has been practiced in the New York City schools for the past 

two decades. Under this method, -^fee non-English spealcing child has been placed in 

^ , t<'. ^ * ^ 

English- spealung cla'sses on the theory that this experience vri.ll enable him to"" 



learn English more quickly* The P^pii is removed from the classroo!in for inctruc- 
tion in English (as his second language), buV all subject matter is taught in 
English. 

THE PR0BLEi4 ^ 

"The most distressing incidence of academic failure. . .occurs among a group of 
children who are handicapped by , a language barrier in the classroom - those 

160, 000^-- children vhose native language is not English and whose difficulty cc^^ 

prehending English significantly impedes successful school performance. "3 

Based on 1970 data, 8^ of th<?se children vath English language difficulty were 
enrolled in the New York City public school system. Although large numbers of 
these pupils come from homes where the dtmlnant language is Italian, French 
(mostly Haitian), Chinese or Greek, the over\rhelraing majority are Puerto Ricans 
from Spanish spealcing homes. (.\n additional category, "others" includes several 
different language g'roups.) Data on the' extent, of academic failure and academic 
retardation among Puerto Rican ^^tudeats was siimmarized in the New York Ctate Regents 
Policy Statement on Bilingual Education. Comparable data on other language groups 

is not ^available. ; , ' I ^ \ . . . ' ^ * 

Puerto Ricans ^comprised almost a fourth (259,879) of the Neu York City public 

^ * 

-schooi enrollment in 1970. One third of the group (9lt,800) had difficulty speaking 
'and understanding English. In 1970 English as a ^second language instruction was 

provided for one fourth of these students (25,000). An additional 6,000 pupils 

\;ere enrolled in bilingual programs. 

"The results of the English language difficulties of Puerto RiQan pupils in 

New York City," in the opinion of the Regents, "are tragically clear." Puerto 

lUcan pupils are lowest in reading, highest in djropouts, oxid weakest in ucademic 

preparation of all pupils in Hew York State. ^ ^ ^ 

<« 

-^This number refers to the total nurnl^er of pupils in New York State \/ho have 
difficulty under staJiding English. 



A study by the Puerto Rican Educators association (presented to the Fleisch- 
mann Cojnndssion), reported that "The most outstanding characteristic of reading 
achievement compared to ethnicity is that schools vitli- a predominant number of 
Puerto Rican students have the v;orst reading scores in the City.'^ Their ^alysis 
of Board of Education reading score lists and enrollment in 1971 revealed: » 

1. ",a preponderance of Puerto Rican pupils in the schools ranked louest 
on the City^s elementary school reading score list... 

2. a high correlation between Puerto Rican school population^ non-English 
speaking pupil school enrollraent; and the large number of pupils 
_r^ading belov/ grade level. 



3» failure to provide special English language instruction to meet the 

needs of these non-English spealdng pupils... 
U. r^w.ding score percentages do not inclvide pupils mth .severe language 

difficulties. They are not even tested."? 

Results of an in-depth analysis of the reading scores in these schools are 
described as "chilling. Eighty-one percent of the 5th grade pupils scored below 
grade levels \rith two thirds characterised as "critically below grade level. 

Almost one third of the pupils enrolled in 2k in^ermediate and junior high 
schools with Puerto Rican majorities were k yeai'-s and more belov; grade level. 
Fifty percent 9f thesje ^>upils ranged. from 3 years to more than 5 years below grdde 
level in reading. 10 .Only 1^4 percent :;ere round to be readin^: above grade level. 

"The single ihost incriminating* factor illustrating the failure of the New York 
City public high schools, in servicing their Puerto Rican clients is the appalling 
iiropout rate/* according to this same , study A comparison of 10th and 12th 
grade registration in academic high schools (1^69 and 1971), indicates a dropout 
rate of 53 percent (for blacics the figure is U? percent^ for "others" 27 percent). 

A close look at the Regents exarrdnation scores and gr£;,duation record^ for 
Puerto Riean pupils enrolled in selected high Schools shovred that "large numbers 
of Puerto Rican and other Spanish spealting students are ineligible for a quality- 
diploma. "^^ Almost one fourth of the total Puerto Pican high school enrollment in 
1970 vras classified as having difficulty with the English language. 

Another study, Bilingual Sducat, en in Hew York City ., prepared by the Board of 



EBs[C" Eduhation,13 reportea that high schools \r±th a large j?ercentage of Puerto Rican 



students have a higher truancy rate than other schools. The rate ran as high as 
^percent at Benjaiiiin Franklin High School. 

Tliese studies^ based primarily on I970 and 1971 data, were revicv/ed in 1973 • 
Subsequently^^ the Committee on Education attemijted to obtain more receat data on the 
pupils with language difficulty. 

BACKGROUND 

Up until the time that the New York State Bilingual Act was passed in 1970, 
the schools in this state v/ere prohibited by law from providing instruction in any 
language but English, Although the federal Bilingual Act had been approved by 
Congress in 1968, most New, York City school districts did not receive funds' foi: 
programs until 1970-71. 

The decen-^ralization law, establichinc a Hew York City Community School Dis- 
trict System; v/as passed in 196j. Tne reorganisation of the school syctem and the 
fragmentation of recporicibility^ ac- v;ell the embryonic nature of the bilingual 
programs^ made it extremely difficult to obtain the facts and dats. we vreVe seeking 

^ ' f > 

for our study. ' * - 

Under decentralization, pr-jgramc Tor high school studentj^ with EnglisVl language 
difficulty are the responsibility of the Central Board of Education v^hile elementary 
and junior high progra)ns are the responsibility of Community School Districts. 
Theoretically, these programs are administered through the Office of Bilingual 
Education v;hich v/as established in 1972-73. Interviews with administrators at this 
office in the Gpring of 1973 revealed that this responsibility wac limited cl^o bi- 
lingual programs funded by Title VII of the Ulementary and Secondary Education Act. 
At that date, this involved approximately 13,8l5 students (a small proportion of the 
total listed as having difficulty v;ith English) • Except for ascertaining thot the 
program proi^osals conformed to Title VII g^cLelines, the Office of Bilingual Educa- 
tion had no direct role in the development amx implementation of theae programs. 
Thic was left to the Community Schools Districic. ^3 



A stirvey was conducted among the then 31 Community School Districts to 
determine (l) the number of pupils being served in language programs and (2) 
methods utilised .to diagnose language facility aigid achievement. It \ras conducted 
by the Office of Bilingual Education in 1973> but there were no resources to ana- 
lyze the data returned by the districts. 

We were referred to the Bureau of English for information on English as a 
second language (see page 2 for definition of ESL and bilingual education) and 
bilingual classes conducted in the high schools. Here too, according to our 
informants, the role of the Central Board is advisory, v/ith primajry responsibility 
resting with the high school principals. 

These preliminar;, interviews revealed that no systematic methods had been 
devised to assess the needs of pupilu vitii English language difficulty, the ade- 
quacy of' services provided (in relation to the totaJL number of students in need) 
,or the effectiveness of these services, rroj^rams supported by Federal and state 
funds require evaluation. Kovevex ^ Mhf^v .asked \/ho at the Central Board is res- 
ponsible for the analysis of the methods utiliied in these funded programs and 
their effectiveness several key adirui^ictrators said they did not knov/. Fer on.^ 
outside G^oup to obtain inrormatior; un the various lojic^^^ige programs would require 
the collection of data from individual high schools as well as each Coirimunity 
School District. This task was beyond the resources of the Committe on Education. 

"Many educators who recoiiimend bilingual education for pupils with English 
language difficulty have based their position on theory and the results of a fevf 
programs conducted in other partL> of the United States or other countries* Inter- 
viiv7S ^ath researchers who have specialized in this subjeci: suggested that much of 
this research v/as not .systematic and that studies reported in the literature were 
based on bilingual programs conducted in communities that might not be comparable 
to Kev7 York City. Research findings ar^e contradictory, thus proviaing evidence 
to question the necessity* of. instrucMon in the child^s native language .^•'•^ in 
addition, these studies typically involved short term jjrograins, many of which were 



provided to younger elementary pupils \ath no follo\r-up or longitudinal data. Ue 

v/ere not able to find any research on bilingual programs in multi- language com- - 

munities similar to some New York City districts. 

An additional problem 'emerged from our interviews with bilingual personnel 

and observation of four bilingual prograiris in the Spring of 1973. A variety of 

^ * programs were operating under the bilingual education rubric, and there appeared 

to be little agreement among educators on the goals of bilingual programs or the 

methods for implementing them. ^ » 

'Ml of the above factors led to' the Committee *s decision not to focus on 

bilingual education per se but the problems related. to educating the non-English 

. spealiing student and those ^ath limited English spealcing ability in New York City. 

Formulation of lojiguage policy recommendations, committee members agreed, 

. , required answers to six basic questions: 

y 1.. How many pupils in New York City need special language programs and 
\7hat language groups are represented? . ^ 

2. vJhat kin^s of . programs 'are currently offered? ^ 

3. Hovr adequate are these programs in terms of the number or students 
being served and their .individuatl needs*^ 

iiT How effective are these programs? * . - 
' 5» I?hat do educatoa\^ think about i:lrese "programs? ^ 

6. \fhat do parents think about these programs? . . 

IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM STUDENTS . . 

Information on the Board of Education's procedures for identifying pupils uibh" 

English language 'difficulty was obtained from the Bureau of Educational Program 

Research and Statistics in, June 1973- Interpretation of statistics from' year to 

year should tclce into account differences in testing procedures. Before 1971, the 

language survey jas conducted by classroom teachers who haa not had training in 

either ESL or bilingual education. In 1971^ ^^^/hen more teachers with this kind of 

training were giving the language test^ there appeared to be a decrease in the 

i . ^ 

number of students in the categories indicating language difficulty (see Table I 

O „ below).' This linding was related to reports of teacher bias in i>everal experimental 
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programs where pupil achievement was evaluated by teachers involved in the de- 
velopment and/or implementation of a program. Bilingual teachers, it v;as con-' 
eluded, v/ere inclined to perceive that pupils had made progress and therefore 
tended to rate them at a higher level thaii a teacher who had not vrorked with^ the 
pupils in such a language program. 

Table I 

Pupils" Rated According to Ability to Spealc English 
on a City-Wide -Basis, ^ 1961-1971 



% of Pupils 









Eng. Lang. 


Di ff . 




Eng. Lang. 


Dill 




Year 


Total 
Register 


No 

Engli sl^ 
Difficulty 


Engli sh_ j 
as Sec. ! 
Language 


Eng. 

Spealc. 


No 

Eng. 

Diff. 


English 
as Sec. 
Language 


Eng. 
Speak. 


XU UcUL 


1S61 


l,OOU,265 


915,361 




-- 


91.1 


8.9 




100.0 


i962 


1,027,1+26 


9^10,351 


87,075 




91.5 


8.5 




100.0 


i§63 • 


1,01+5,551+ 


957,772 


87,782 




91.6 . 


Q.k 




'100.0 


196U 


1,051+, 201 


965,1+87 


88,711^ ■ 




91.6 


8.'+ 




100.0 


1965 


1,065,920 


973,131+ 


■ 92,786 




91.3 


0.7 




100.0 


1966 


l,081+,8l8 


^82,358 


102,ll60 




90.6 






100.0 


1967 


1,109,661+ 


^99,217 


iio^i^7 ; 




90.0 


10.0 




106.0 


1968 


• 1,121,922 


961,073- 




1+2,357 


85.7 


?-0.5 . 


■3.8 


100.0 


1969 


1,123,165 


961,8^0 


121,733 


39,592 


85.7 


10.8 


3.5 


100.0 


1970 


1,11+1,075 . 


980,260. 


135,^^25; 


25,390 


85.9 


11.9 


2.2 . 


100.0 


1971 


l,lU6,it60 


998,328 

! 


122,515 . 
1 ■ • ^ 


125,617 


87.1 


10.7 


' 2.2 


100.0 



Source: Board of Education of the City of New, York, Survey of Pupils \Jho Have 
Difficulties vath the English Language, Educational Program Research 
and Statistics,^ Publication No. -.351, P.N.S. Sl+l8, Jiay, 1972.- 
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Researchers in the Bureau of Program Research, therefore, ^re av;are of the 
subjective aspect of the ^enguage test, but their job is to work with i/hatever 
statistics have been -provided by the classroom teachers. 

The language survey, ^conducted annually on the last day of October, includes 
an ethnic survey and a language ability survey which consists of tv/o rating 
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instruments, >V "Performance »3cale for EvaJ.uatinc Oral CommuniC£\tion^' (used and 
1 ecorrimenc!.ed by the New York Ctate Education Department ) includes five cub~ratingG 
on lari£ua{^e patterns, pronunciationj vocabulary > intonation and a sur.imary evalua- 
tion. The cecond instrument te^sts ability to understan4 spoken Enclish. 

According co the October 1972^^^^ there i/ere, city-'^ride, 10C>^f^0 

pupils in Catecorj' //l (moderate difficulty) 41, OG^rpupiLs in Category //2 (severe 
difficulty) siving ^ total of 1143,50^4, pupils ^-/ith' languace ^difficulty. About two 
'thirds (100,906) come from Spanish speaJiing homes. The remaininc third are divided 
as follovrs: 

fa of Total School 
ghrollment ' 

Chinese spealcing 5,223 0.5 

Italiaii . H,052 . 0.^^ 



Greek ' 1>805' , 0. 

French ' ^ 3,76U 0.3 > . 

'Other Foreign Languages , ^ • 4?036 ' ^ - 0.3 

English . ' 23,618 , 2.1 V 

Tables prepared by the Bilingual Resource Center provide data on the number of 
.puriils from each language gjroup in the language difficulty cctegory by boroui^i^ 
district and centroJLixed school districts (schools run by the 'Central Boai^d of . 
Education). Brooklyn has the largest number of i^upils in the l^Jiguage difficulty 
category (']0,6l6), closely x^ollovred by the Bronx (33,809) (see Table II bclo^j). 
There is no breakdo;jn^ hovjcver, of the toial number of pupils iu each Ibriguuge grouf 
by district or -school. (Tlio.t iS;, the number of pupils in the languoge c^'O^^P cole- 
gorlzed as having no English' language difficulty as well as those i/ith language- 
difficl4^■.y. ) . . . " . 

23 
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Table II 



Wimiber of Pupils \7±th English Language Difficulty 
by Borough, 1972 



Borough * ' ^ Total Number of Pupils in' 

. ' ^ Category #1 and Category #2 

Msenhattcm i 26,330 

Bronx " ' ' ^ ,33,809 

Brooklyn . . ' • UO,6l6 

Queens • ] 13,288 > * 

Richmond ' 752 * ' 

<? 

Centralized School Districts - 28,709 " ' - 

Total / ' ^ . ; 1^3, 50U 

Squrce : Board of Education of the City of New York, Office of Bilingual 
Education, August j 1973 " ^ » 

The Comrnittee cn Education was interested in data on different language . ' 
groups tQ assess the feasibility of implementing bilingual educational programs 
in commxmities with multi- language populations. Bills had been introduced in the, 
^ 1973 New York State Legislature which vrauld require districts to provide bilingual 
programs if there were 20 or 25 pt^ipils in a language group. The proportion of 
students from each language group' is ccn important consideration in developing 
bilingual programs in a multi- language community. In most, districts, Spanish 
dominant student s^ represent the majority of pupils in the category idth English 
language, difficulty. There are schools -^ri-th more than 25 pupils in other language 
groups but they represent tiny minorities in relation to the pupils from English 
and' Spanish speaking homes. 

The language survey data suggested several questions thtJt should be explored: 

1. Is it realistic to ask public schools to provide bilingual programs 
for more than twp language groups? 

2. \/here pupils from language groups other than English and Spanish 
represent small minorities, will bilingual programs "be able to ^ 
achieve the desired social and psychological goals (self-esteem 

^ and positive group identification)? 24 
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3. Will the social action often required to promote bilincual 
education foster polariiiatioh lathin the community? 
, Uhat Bbo\xi the pupil i;hose parents reject bilincual education^ 

b 5"* Since the needs of students from English spealiing homes who do 

not spealc ci^andard English (approximately l6 .percent of the totol " 3, 
nmbei' of students classified as having language ^ difficulty) seem 
distj^nct from those of the child from the non-English speal^in^" 
^home, should programs for t^fese students be considered separately? 

\ 

PRCGRAMS IH I'lEH YORK CITY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

* . 

The 20 evaluations of 1971-72 ESL aoid bilingual programs analysed for this 
study reported positive achievement gains in a majority of cases, based on the , 
results of standare^ized tests or teacher ratings. There vere, hov/ever, frequenL 
references to the need for improveruents in program. planning, teacher tro.inin^, •» 
teaching methods j curriculum development and testing instnunents. 

Many -of our interviews v.lth supervisors and teachers of 13 selectf^cl bilinfuoll 
programs operating in 1973-7^ indicate that 'the prpbleins which v;ere iacntlfiod by 
evaluacors of progx-^ams in effect in 1971 still persist. In our opinion, these 
ueaknesses reflect the tendency of school administrators to develop "inctrnt" ^ 
programs in order to qualify for federal and state g^rants. 

Ue found some , evidence to suggest, tentatively^ that tl^ese weai:nesses ojfe les 
likely to oppear \;hero there is a positive long range coni?nitment to programs: fox 
pupils vith English language difficulty at the level of the community school hoovC 
^ond superintendent. 

Despite the need for better teacher training and teaching methods, many of th 
evaluations described beo,chers an having a positive attitude tov^ard the bilingual 
program and the students. There v/as evid(^nce that m.any teachers volunteered for 
"these programs and were desiring their o\in curricula. 

The impressions received from our observations and interviews v:ere similarly 
positive. We found evidence i>^ a majority of our visits that jupervi/^orr -^nd 
teo^chers were genuinely interested in helping their pupils and willing to di'">cuss 
problems openly. , " * 



4 Tlie folloyinc four sections are reports prepared during the course of the 
Coniniittee's investigation. They contain specifics not mentioned in this section. 

m^ERS OF STUDENTS SERVED • • " •' ^ 

It is extremely difficult to obtain dependable infori^.ation, from , the Board of 
Education on either the ^number of pupils classified as having English language 
difficulty \iho are provided \ath special services, or on the adequacy of these 
. services. In part the problem iS the result of decentraJLizatioji ^d the diffusion 
/of responsibility J but.it ijs also attributed to inadequate fundi.ig ^nd inadequate 
resources for program development. 

Based on data obtained from a number of sources, the Committee on Education 
estimates that the number of pupils currently enrolled ifl ESL or bilingual programs 
in 1973 has more than doubled since 1970 from 31,000 to 72:>000. However j "this 
figure repr'i^jBnts only half of the total number of pupils clas-sified as requiring 
these cervices (1^43,000). Indications that the pupils being served in each funded 
program Iiave been counted more than once suggests that the »total number may be le^n 

■ \ ' 

than \ihat appears on paper, * * \ - 

The 1972 Gtate Education Department policy statement estimated- that 31,000 

pupils with English language difficulty in Nevr York City v;<Sre ^ receiving ESL (25,000) 

- ^ V 

or bilingual instruction (6,000) in 1970. Tliat yeojr, 1970, the New .York State ^ 
Legislature enacted a lav; permitting school districts to provicio instruction xn the 
native language ot the pupil and in English for those pupils "\:ith ^fficulty in 
reading and understanding English. ""^^ ^ * * , ' ^ 

By the 1972-1973 school year, despite the change in Education Law,^^t}>/ number 
of pupils enrolled in bilingtial programs in Wevr York^City had increased to oiily 
13,815 from the 6,000 enrolled in such programs irr 1970."^'^ It should be pointed 
out^ however, that 3,737 of these pupils were English dominejit. The bilingual 
programs therefore served only 10,073 pupils v;ith English language difficulty. 



I ■ • • ■ • • 

I.t vr^s also reported thai tkere were an additional 58 > 3^7 pupils enrolled in ESL 
pr<5graiiis "thro^Ghout^New York City.l^ Thus the system was providinc some form o^fT 
la^eU^^GG progroiii £ot less than half of »the total numl^er of students catego^i::ed a 

rfaediiTG 'sucK of^sis-^ce in 1972-1973. > • • , , ' . ' 

\ ^ * - 

By the 1973-197'^ school year, according to Board of Eduqati&i st'atictics, 

approximately half of -the city's students irLth language difficulty vjere enrolled 

in a language program". ^ ^ ' / ^ • ^ , 

^ ^ » / PUMPING '.SOU RCES MD COST OF PROGRAMS 
- ^ : ■ 

] Most of these progrcans are funded by the Elementaiy and oec'ondary 

Education Act (ESE/\) (Title I, III and VII) and State Urbar. Education. ' Some arc 
supported by city tax lev^ funds. The combined cost for these programs comes to,' 
aliiiust $29 million. However, these funds ai^e not devoted e:<clusively to language* 
instruction. A letter from the Office of Urban Education, accompanying the lic^t , 
of jjrograms funded by this, sourc^ advised us to' *Viote that in come cases only li 
portion of a progrojn may involve a bilingual and/or ESL ccmjporient , The yJst o 
prograiTis i:kceived frbjr. the^Tit^e I Office designated the programs as "bilingual/' 
but ESL and other progra^ns v.'^re also included. Tnere was, for exaiiiple, a "Sireng 
oning Early Childl-iood" prQgram serving 3>112, students and a ''heading Remediation^ 
and ESL" prograra servi'ng 2^hhO students. We included all of .these progruns in 
our t^ctiinate. 

. • As Table III dndicates^ the average additional per pupil cost for /.those 
prograiiis covers;, a' wide range from ^210 for State Urban Educc^tion programs to 
- $615 i'or Ta>: Levj'- .progranis. - * 
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^* Table III ' * * ^ 

Funded Bilingual Programs 1973rl9f^^ 
Funding Source > Total Amount per Prograni eoa'd. iwera^e per Pupil Cost 



• 

Funding Source 


Total i\inount " 


No. Pupils Served 


Per Pupil Cost (Avp.) 


Title Ic' . 


,$15,002,302 ," 


_ . 29,i^59 


■ $U97. 


State Urban 


. ^1^-; 238, 532 • 


• 20,105 


210. 


T^ Levy 
Titl§ VII 




D,040 




^ t 


<. 13,582 


302. 


•Title III 




375 


* 


Chap. 720/ Ilev; York 
' State Lavs of 1973 


■ 

929,000 

$28,817,578 


1,779 
71,9lj6 


" . 522. 



' Although Board -of Education figures indicate 71,9^16 put)ils v/ere served By" 
^ these progrpms, several informants (including a regional KE17 official) have 
^suggested tfiat 'students enrolled in these programs have been counted ir.orc than 
ortce. The^data provided by the Board of Education limits each source of fundi r.g 
separately,' aM the number of students served by each funding source, givinc^^ne, 
imp2*essi,on of separai.^ programs for groups of students under each fynOxn^ title. 
VJhen Coiri/iittee on Education staff interviex^ed administrators and teaqhers at indi- 
vidual schools, they were frequently informed that a program vras - f vinded by r.oro 
than one source and in some instances by three or four. In other v^ords, there are 
schools with o!)e ^^ilixigual prograjn receiving Title l^, Title VII. State Urban Edu- 
^ 'cation and Tax Levy founds, in<^cati.ng double, triple and quadruple counting uf the 
cajne students • ' ' " , * 

To determine the number of students currently being served by either an E^iL 
or bilingual program for the Ne^r York City school .system, it would be n^^^cessezT to 
analyze the number of students enrolled in programs on a school by school basis. 

^Title III funds support resource centers Tor the entire school system or dii?trict. 

.. ' -28 



Adequacy of Current Programs 

A siirilar process is required to determine the adequacy of the current programs 
As mentioned earlier, in 1973 the Central Board's Office of Bilingual Education sent 
a questionnaire to Community School Districts in an attempt to assess pupil needs 
but this office had no resources to analyze the data. - * ' 

The number of pupils enrolled would also have to be correlated vath the number 

of ESL teachers and/or bilingual teachers provided in a program. For ESL programs 

< - f 

it would be necessary to know the level of the pupil' s language difficxilty (severe 

or moderate) and the number of hours of language assistance provided per week. 

Several attenqots were made to obtain information on program adequacy. Admini- 
strators at the Central Boarcj. of Education and the local distric levels told us 
that this is a "complicated" matter and requires knov/ledge of the pupil's language 
development and other "individual characteristics." 

Absence of Guidelines . 

Finally, there appears to be no evidence of any guidelines or systematic 
methods for developing programs to meet student needs either in ESL or bilingual 
progx^ams. Ue had anticipated that the educators responsible for yrriting the pro- 
posals for obtaining progrom funds and those required to implement the programs 

c 

\70uld have formulated some basic requirements. Here^ too, we were told that the 
question is complex and related to the "pupil's individuol needs." Vii have found 
no Central^ Board or Coimnunity School District administrator who would give us c?ji 
estimate of how long it might take to teach English to a non-English speaking 
student; ho\r many hours of instruction per day or per week are required, etc. 

VJhen such questions are asked in relation to bilingual eduC^ation programs, they 
are often answered in terms of a formula for full bilingual programs. That is, one 
is told that in the first grade of such programs, 85 percent of instruction is 
pro''/ided in the child's native language and 15 percent in English. The percentage 
vof instruction in English is increased each year with the goal of providing equal 
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time for instruction in both languages by the sixthTg^ade. This formulary answer 
does Act take into consideration the, needs of a child vhc mi^lrt^nte^^a bilingual 
program at the third or fourth grade. In fact^ the formula assumes that ^LlTof 
the children in a bilingual program ^dll have entered at the beginning of the 
•program, , * ' ^ 

Shortage of Trained Teachers 

The report of the Fleischmann Commission estimated that 2,700 ESL teachers were 
needed for an "effective ESL program" to serve the pupils vath English language 
difficulty. In 1970 there were approximately 560 ESL teachers in New York City. 
TiAc Board of Education report ectimated 1,676 ESL teachers to implement a "moderate 
program of. English instruction."^-^ A moderate program would provide a 1/2 hour 
period each day in groups of 10 or 12 for pupils ^Tith "severe" language difficulty. 
For pupils. vath "moderate" language aifficu.lty^ it would provide a i/2 hour period 
each day in groups of 25.'^ 

ENGLISH AG A SSCOITO LAIIGUAGS PROGRAI^iS 
DI m\l YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 

f 

Information on English as Cccond La.:t>uOt:e (E3L) progrms operating in Nev; 

r r 

York City high schools was obtained through the cooperation of the Bureau of English, 
now a division of the Office or Jiilingual Education, Interviews v:ere conducted vath 
the program director, supervisors <xna iceachers of ESL programs in four high schools 
(located x:. Ilanhattan, the Bronx and Q,ueens). A research associate in the Board of 
Education's Bureau of Educational Research who had evaluated severed. ESL and bi- 
lingual programs was also consulted. 



*i\ request to the Board of Education oent in early April 197^ asking for the niunber 
of ESL and bilingual teachers in 1973-7^; hac not been ansvjered. In a phone inter- 
viev; vath a stajE^f member from the Office of Bilingual Education, vq v/ere told that 
no information would be available until after the aSPIRA lawcuit vras resolved. 
See section on Litiga+don for a description of this la"\rsuit, 

30 
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At the time of » our intervievrs (Spring 1973); Title VII and State Urban Educa- 

tion-grantG funded 1C6 ESL teachers. in 50 schools in New York City. To qualif^^ 

for this aid, a school had to have a minimum of 60 students v;hose dominant langua£>e 
vae other than English and uho had difficulty vmder standing English. The program 
began in 1970 \7ith 59 teachers in 32 high schools.'-^ 

According to the director of the ESL program, there are ^approximately 20,000 
high school students uho need program services. He stated that the present 
^ program is reaching "almost all" of these students. ESL is a tuo-year program for 
most students and consists of 30 minutes of instruction in English each day. It is ' 
supposed to have a 20:1 pupil-teacher ratio hut from recoi*ds at the sjchools visited 
by the Comraittee, class size appears to vary considerably uith classes rajnginc from 
35 27 students. ^ • 

VJhile this program may be "reaching" almost all of the students with English 
language difficulty \:ho come from non-English speaking homes the servicers do not 
meet the standards described by the program .director. 

Based on the 20:1 ratio, the 1972-73 staffing would service only 10,600^ 
students. \Jith a 25:1 ratio it uuold serve only 13,250 students. The 59 teachers 
in 1970-71 *aere reported to have served 6,000 students. (On the basis of five 
classes a day this would give an average pupil-teacher ratio of 27:1.) 

The EoL program varies in each school and nuv be directed by the chairman of 
the Speech Department, Foreign Language o't English Department. Building principals 
are responsible for the assignment of this supervisor. Luring the first two years 
in the program, the student is advised to talce m.ath, science, art and other elec- 
tives which are considered to be less dependent on proficiency in English. IJhen 

Beforfe decentralisation one administrator and two coordinators were responsible; Tor 
the ESL progrejA in,wthel entire Ile^: York City school system. In 1973 there was no 
one at the Board of Education v/ho could provide background on the histoiy of this 
earlier program. 

^•'>Ihe report on the October 1971 language survey results listed Z^^kl2 hi^h school 
students x/ith English language difficulty. However, since 6,8l3 of these students 
O were from English speaJcing homes, their needs vjould not be served by an ESL 
ER^C prograjTi. . 




speaking oxid reading ability in English has improved^ the student Is advised to 
complete other i^re verbally- oriented requirements for the diploma. 

Variability in the quality of ESL programs, reported in a 1971-72 evaluation, ^ 
is attriliuted to:' - 

1. Experience . The number of years a particular high school has been 
serving non-English speaking students. - 

2. Heyy immigration . Originally newcom^ers ver^ Spanish language 
dominant but no\j include 5 major language groups: Spanish, German^ 
/lovaluan, French and Italian. (The present most rapidly increasing 

new population groups are coming from Haiti and Italy.) i 

3. Curriculum and methodology . ESL is a discipline of recent vintage 
and there is a ue^d to evaluate methods and curriculum materials. 
Th'i^re is some question v/hether the methods developed primarily for 
Spanish background students are universally applicable 

teaching other language groups. This is corroborated by Uio 
studies ^of ethnic differences in mental abilities. "^3 

k. The bilingual fac-6or . The recent demand for social and educa- 
tional recognition of a language other lhan English has raised 
questions about the role of bilingualism vis-a-vis ESL prograijis. 

5. Orp;ani2ation . Vfhile department chairmen in the high schools 
normally^ are highls^ trained in their discipline and licensed to 
supervise the subject teachers in their department, ESL super- 
vision is provided by a variety of personnel, many of \ihom are 
not specialists in this field. 

Some of these factors vere also mentioned by ESL personnel interviewed by the 
Committee. ' It is highly probable "chat the same issues are pertinent to the imple- 
mentation of a bilingual program in city high schools. 

In addition, most of the people interviewed expressed serious reservations 
about the feasibility of the bilingual approach at the secondary level. They share 
the -ne\j thox it takes a "good" high school student about one year to learn English 
sufficiently to comprehend instruction in English doirdnant clasxrooins. However, 
follow-up data on student achievement has not been collected on students after 
participation in the ESL program. Two .of the schools visited indicated that they 
had Just -ibegun to compile such information. 

Teachers interviewed give the impression tha<, the most "successful" students 
are those vhOy because they are. a small minority in a school, are forced to learn \ 
• English in ox^der to corriiriunicate. \niere there is a largo ethnic minority in a school, 
O it was 'suggerrted that there is less "pressure" to learn English. 

^ ' 32 . • 



Some teachers coxcmented on the correlation bet'i^een student background and 
achievement. Tlhose from European countries, particularly it the home is, middle 
class oriented, are reported to learn English faster than those from poorer homes 
and South -American countries, but objective data to support this claim vrere not 
provided. Teachers also observed that most students are motivated and vol! behaved 
on arrival but go "dovmhill" thereafter, a phenomenon i/hich, they attribute to 
assimilation into the ethnic sub-cultures of New York City. 

The primary objection to the bilingual approach, voiced by most high school 
administrators and teachers \je interviewed, is based^n .the belief that it i/ill 
take the student longer" to master English. It is assumed that instruction in the 
bilingual classes will be predominant3.y in the native languages. 

Aaother problem identified by several teachers relates to the student's, 
^previous schooling or lack of it. They maintain that many of the incoming st-^dentL 
are illiterate in their native language. A special bilingual program to teach 
reading skills to these students was instituted in the 1972-1973 year in t:;o of the 
four schools visited. Teachers questioned the ability of these studentc tc functeo.^ 
in academic courses at the high school level. Some teachers also reported stuient 
resistance 'to this program because the students want to leax^n English, and arc" 
"insulted'' at being taught in their native tongue. 

These views contrast sharpay vrith those of ^a high school teacher who is a 
Grade advisor for inccminc, Spanish speaking students. She teaches Spanish and is 
not pi^rt of the ESL program in her school. (She is not Spanish domiurjit;'') She" 
stated that tLc bilingual classes were a ''must'' for the Spanish speaking s':udents 
because the E3L program' did not p":irepare them to function adequately in the "main- 
stream. " Spanish spealcing students, she reported, tend to be shy and afraid v;hen 
they enter the school and need to eommunicate :rith teachers who can understand thorn > 
In her opinion, the atmosphere of . the school and the treatment accorded these 
students is a primarj^' factor in alienating then from the educational system. 



Testing Instruments jSfeeded " 

The 1971 evaluation of the hich school £SL program discussed several problems 
related to guidance^ placement and programing* ^'There is a serious need for a 
test or battery of tests that will give the guidance staff the type of information 
they require to molie the most dppropriate decision," the researcher noted. Ihe 
program \ja,s described as operating on judgmental validity. 

Our interviews in 1973 indicate that this need for appropriate tests persists. 
In one school ve were told that students are screened by grade advisors or a foreign 
language teacher who speaks 'the student's dominant language. Hov/ever^, this proce- 
dure is beyond the resources available in another school \je visited which currently 
enrolls students from thirty different countries. 

According to the research associate from the Bureau of Educational Research^ 
Bo:rd of Education personnel are a;;are of the need for appropriate instruments for 
screening, placement and Rroirth. but no resources had been allocated for their 
development . 

^Bilingual instruction in subject areas is reconmended for high school stvdento 
by this researcher. Ke estimates that it \70uld take one and a half years, or more, 
for a student to become facile in English' at this level. This is almost half of the 
high school career. Uithout bilingual instruction the important subjects "pile up" 
and the last t\ro years become too difficult for the average student. 

Q^^j-f iecL T.eachers _ 

TViere appears to be a grovdng recognition of the need to combine E3L with 
bilinguol instruction in subject areas, but there is some doubt about the capabilitj 
of Jiigh schools bo i:)rovjae bilincuol instruction for pupils of several different 
language groups.^ At the most it \70uld be limited to Spanish, Italian and French 
"(Haitian) since these are the dominont languages of the majority of non-Ent^:rirh 
speaking students at the present time. 
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. Fe\r high schools currently*^htrvT^censed.bi^^ teachers. New York City 

instituted a secondary E3L teacher license onlj'- four years ago. Tile number of 
applicants for high school lidensec in this category is small, according to a 
member of the Board of Examiner* s staff, because few teachers have met the training 
requirements which demand not only proficiency in a specific discipline, but the 
ability to teach the subject in both English and a se^cond language. 

Supervisors of ESL programs appeared concerned that their programs ^/ould be 
"phased out'^ \ath the revised guidelines for categorical aid requiring concentra- 
tion on remedial reading, math and bilingual instruction, (it. had been announced 
in Spring 1973 that Title I funds would be ^located only for these three programs,) 

ESL Workshop 

A \70rkshop for approximately 100 ESL coordinators and teachers conducted by 
the Bureau of English v;as attended by' a Ccirinittt;e representative at the invitation 
of the program director. 

Students* Views ^ , 

Six students who had participated in high school SSL. programs v/ere ashed to 
discuss what they liked and did" not like about thle program. This presentation was 
follov/ed by a question and answer period and a general discussion about problems 
encountered in implementing EGL programs. The students came from Greece, ilong Kong, 
Equac).or5 Haiti/ Puerto Rico and Italy and all reported favorable experiences in the 
ESL program and subsequent experiences in classes instructed in English, In c^nswer^ 
to questions about what they would like added to the. prpgroin, students mentioned: 
more speech and conversati-on so that they could learn to laxpress themselves better 
in English, role playing, more trips, more instruction in note-taldng rather than 
writing on the blackbbard, 

Responses to a question about receiving instruction in subject areas in their 
native language were varied. Gome students reported that 'it took only a few months 
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for them to be able to function in classes instructed in English; for others the 
.process took a year or more* There uas consensus on how teachers should treat 
students. They want teachers who make them work hard and treat them as adults. 
One student mentioned that some teachers treat non-English speaking students lil;e 
.%abies." 

Geveral issues emerged in the general discussion: 

Pupil placement . One teacher mentioned student.s who had completed math and 
other subjects in their native country but v;ere required to repeat courses 
because the principal refused to give credit for them. Authority in this 
area rests \7±th the high school principal. There appears to be no forir.al 
procedure for evaluating a transcript from another country and the ?eea for ^ 
schools to have clearly stated policy on student placement and credits earned 
for schooling outside of the United States vms evidenced in several -questions 
and complaints, Pn Italian-^jaierican teacher reported that even children who 
have had advanced classes in their native country are placed in low classes 
» here. He cited a case v/here a boy was held over in an English class for 
*three years and could not graduate, despite having fulfilled all other high 
school requirements. . . ^ ' 

Articulation . Articulation betv:een junior high and high school needs iiti- 
provement. Some high school ESL teachers said they visited^ junior high 
schools to obtain information Qri students* language ability 'before entry but 
. the ensuing discussion indicated that this was^not done routinely. The^ 
program director stated that this procedure is'properly the responsihili'^y 
of the ESL teachers and suggested further that they should explain the 
program- to students *in the feeding junior high schools. 

Inadequate resources . The problem of insufficient resources to ir.eet student 
need^ results in students being placed in the "mainstream""- before they nre 
i-oady. George Washington High School was described as "overwhelmed" with 
650 ESL students. VJhile class size should be limited to 20 students, many 
have 28 and one is reported to have h2 because the teacher woiits to nelp as 
many 'students as possible. An ESL coordinator from a district with several 
^ language groups (Spanish, Italian, Greek, Hindu, Japanese) coniplaincd^about 

the lack of trained teachers for ESL classes and claimed that there was no 
support from the Central Board for teacher training, thus the s chool ends up 
being""a "bal^y^ittihS "se^^^^ students . 

IK \ 

Organ izat ion and responsibility. The ESL program director explained that^ 
his staff "cannot go' into the districts without the su£)erintendenV s pormmis- 
sion; Invitations to the ESL workshop had been sent to all 31 districts but 
a show of hands revealed that only five district offices wore represented at 
this v/orkshop. Not all coiranunity school districts welcome assistance from 
Central Board personnel and one distiict has requested that its coordinator 
not be invited to any more EGL woi-^kshops. 

"The regular school program with classes instructed in English ond no special 
language help. 



Inadequate training . Despite the division of authority, referred, to above, 
it was pointed out by teachers that the districts still have to take people 
"sent" by the Central Board even if they are not qualified. It was fre- 
. quently stated that teaches vere desicxie.ted as ESL teachers vdthout refer- 
ence to their qualificationa said without appropriate training. 

Contractual problems . A major problem^, according to the ESL procram direc-, 
tor, is that princit)als are reluctant to employ ESL teachers because they 
^ do not^ provide teacher "coverage." -The union contract requires that the ^ 
^ principal provide 5 free periods a week for eacTi teacher. Principals are 
. . reported to prefer "OTP*s" (Other Teaching Positions) to ESL teachers be- 
^ cause the nr^ure of the ESL program, in which children are "pulled out" of 
class for small group instruction, does not lend itself to full class 



Y coverage. 



Summary • . . * . - 

AA^open discussion at this EDL workshop attended by about 100 teachers and 
coordinators reinforced several observations discussed in the previous section and^ 
raised some new issues. In theiformer category, the discussion stressed the need 
for testing and diagnostic instruments for pupil placement, teacher training and 
program supervision- Included in the latter were the inadequacy of EGL programs 
to serve the large number of students vdth language difficulty, a need for im- 
proved ^articulation between schools, and the necessity for clarification of policy 
on graduation requirements for foreign born students. There also appears to be 
some confusion about v/ho is accountable for prograiri^ for high school students. 
Although the Central Board is responsible for high schools. Central Board ap^nx- 
strators report that they have no authority beyond supervising ESJj teachers. 

\ 

ELEMEKTARY AM) JUI'IIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS • . " ~ 

FOR PUPILS WITH EKGLISH- LANGUAGE DIFFICULTY 

• • > \ 

Information on programs provided for elementary and junior high school 
students ^/ith English language difficulty was obtai«M from interviews v/ith ESL 
and Bilingual Coordinators in several Community School Districts, a content analysis 
of the evaluations of 20 programs cpnducted in 1971-72 (provided by the Division of 
Funded Programs), a review of Title I proposals for 1973-7^ and observations of 
13 bilingual programs. 37 
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InterviewSf vrith Program Coprc^inators 

In June 1973, a letter v/as sent to superintendents of districts \rith high per- 
centages of pupils classified as having English language difficulty, explaining the^ 
purpose of our study^and i:equestihg information on programs provided for these 
students. We were usually referred to the district's ESL or Bilingual Coordinator, 
but discovered that their'^knpwledge was limited to a small number of funded bi- 
lingual programs for which they vrere responsible. They could not provide statis- 
tics on the total number of language programs operating in the district, or the 
students served in each program. (To obtain this information we were usually 
advised to call each school principal, \iho is responsible for determining the 
nmber of students in need of special language programs.) 

Nor are these Coordinators responsible for ensuring. that schools with non- 
English speaking pupils provide special language instruction at all grade levels 
in a school. Tliey are also not responsible for the articulation of elementary and 



O\inior high school language programs. 



Coordinators described the Title VII bilingual programs. as being "phased in," 
starting in the early grades. Thus most programs in 1973 were operating K-3- They 
had begun in 1970-71 with a bilingual class, at the K-1 levels. Each year another 
bilingual class is added. If there is a bilingiial class beyond the third grade it 
is probably funded by Title I or tax levy monies. 

Three programs operating in one district vdll illustrate how the process 
operates. In one school there is a K-6 program, in another school^ a K-3 program, 
both for Spanish dominant pupils. A K-2 French bilingual program for Haitian 
children is housed in a third school. The early primary classes are funded by 
Title VII. In the K-6 Spanish bilingual program, classes above grade 3 receive 
Title I and tax levy funds. (When programs are funded by Title I, the Coordinator 
reported, there is "no commitment" on the part of the school board since Title I 
programs are funded on a yearly basis. Title VII funds, on the other hand, 

« 38 

Y . continue for five years and ard earmarked for bilingual programs.)" ~~ 

hKJC , * 
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There were indications that in some cchools v/here bilineual programs are beinc 
phased in, there is no ESL program for the non-English speaking pupil who enters 
above the^ third grade level. 

Inadequacy of Teacher Training and Bias Against Bilingual Education Cited 

< 

Evaluations of bilinc.ual programs in this district have recommended more 
teacher training. "The colleges/^ according to the district Coordinator, "don't 
prepare teachers, to te^qh." She stated that the^problera is compounded by the lack 
of accejjtance of bilingual education and "reluctance to hire experienced bilingual 
teachers. Poor teachers who cannot handle re^^^ular classes are often put in the 
ESL position because the classes are smaller and they think it will be easier for 
the teacher." . * . 

This coordinator is experimenting vath biliii^iual "open education" under the 
direction of Lillian Weber.. She received her secondary education in Puerto Rico, 
her B.A« at Teachers College, Colmbia University (suiTiina cum laude) and is cur- 
rently studying scnool administration: at CUI^Y. Her argument for^ bilingual instruc- 
tion is based on her personal experience at Columbia: "If I could not get the' 
textbooks in Spanish, I never would have passed my ppur^cs." she Gtdttjd. "I "taught 

myself English so that I could unde^ctand what v/as said, in the classes and. so that 
r • - ^ ^ 

I could communicate v;ith people. Mos-t of the time I learned in^ Spanish. " \ 

- - ' v" ^ ! ^ 

Interviev^s with other coordinator s ri^vealed similar experiences and attitudes. 

Criticism, focused on the inadequate or inappropriate training of most teachers 
responsible for teaching the pupil with language difficulty, and tlie relucto.nce of 
administrators ^and others to accejjt bilinguol education. Almost all pf the co- 
ordinators we interviewed are advocates of bilingual edaco±ion who ore pursuing 
graduate studies in this field. ' . * . 
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Evaluations of Selected Bilingual aiid ESL Programs 1971-72 

Tliirty evaluations of bilingual and ESL^progrcons conducted by independent 

consultants in 1971-7^ vere received from the Board of Education* s Diviclon of 

Funded Proerams. The follomng data were revealed by a content analysis of 20 

of these \/hich described programs operated in public elementary and junior high 

i 

schools. (For a list of the evaluations included in this analysis see 
Appendix A. ) ' , . * 

^ ' The 20 programs included 6 ESL and l^i^ programs designated as "bilingual." 
The distribution of these programs by funding source is indicated in Table IV. 

lEoble IV 



Sele/ited ESL and B'ilinfvual Pi-ori-ams, 1971-72 by Funding Source 



ESL » Biliiiaual Total 

2. 3 5 

■4 5 9 

6 6 




nr 



Evaruators reported positive gaiiib in academic or linguistic achievement in 
most programs despite major pro^rairi weai^nesses. Hiey also indicated weaknesses 
in several evaluations due to timing problems and inability to obtain quantitative 
achievement data. Procram weaknesses will be discussed first. 
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•^Ten evaluations of resource centerc end programs in non-public cchools were not 
included in the analysis. 
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Inadeq uate Training 

The need to train teachers and pcraprofessionals was mentioned in l6 of th'e 
20 prdgrani evaluations. Tlie success of the prograifts despite this need, vras often 
attributed to the positive attitude of the teachers tovrards the program' and the 
students. . Their need for more training most often vms identified by the ^ teachers 
themselves • - ^ . ' , 

Inadequacy of Curxiculum Materials ^ ' » - 

The next most coiraiion program ^reakness, curriculum materials, vns jnentipned 
in 13 -evaluations. References were made to the lack of, or inadequate number of 
bilinguai textbooks audio -visual aids and other "DoachinG materials. VHiere 
evaluations reported student qslXiis^ teachers v^ere often praised for their 
ingenuity in developing their o\m mafcerio2s, ^ ^ 

Bilinr.ual Proper am \J6alaiesseG , 
- ' ' 

Program v/ealmesser, tend to predominate in the bilingual px'ograms included 
in this sample, as shovm in Table V.^ Nine of the Ik prograJjis in this category • 
were criticized on the basic of ])rot,"rojn development and administration* Tliese 
weaknesses, alonG> with inadequc^tc teacher ^traininp. antJ^the need for appropriate 
curriculum materieJ.s, were characteristic of the bilingual programs T^onded by 
Title I ana State Urban Aid. - ^ - ' ' 
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Table V 



Results of /inalysi's of Selected Bilingual 
- and ESL Program Evaluation (1971-72) 



- Magors^Prograra Wealoiess 

^^0or -Evaluation V/ealmess 
^ Pre-Test/Post-T6st Des^ign 

Instruments to Measure Achievement 
Standardized test score 
Teacher ra-tings 
^ Teacher tests 

J- 

Paraprofessional ratings 
No achievement data 



Bilingual Programs 
YES • NO 



11 

7 
8 

9 
2 

3 
1 
1 



3 
5 
5 



ESL Programs 
YES NO , 



3 
1 



3 
5 



Results - achievement goals 

Positive gain ' '* 

No difference betv/een control 
' and experimental gi^oups 

Partial (gains in one objective) 

No ^data 
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Eight programs funded by these two sources were designf^ced as "bilingudl." 
Cnly one, however, conformed to the accepted definition of such a program: instruc- 
tion in t^o Icxguager. The other 7> based on program objectives or description of 
instructional methods, were actually ESL programs. 

CriticjLsm focused on the ne,ed to train supervisors, teachers and paraprofes- 

Srenalc in bilingual philosophy and methodology and to develop program objectives: 

^ . "There seemed to be a need for a more concentrated effort in training 
or orienting the program staff in" the theory and practice of bilingual 
education.^ .a structured teaching pattern was not in evidence in these 
classes..." (Dist. lU Ev^uation, p. 11) 

"During the observation it appeared thai each teacher operating . 
quite independently of any district supervision. The teachers were 
giving what they and the school administrators assumed was a bilingual 
program^ but in most cases instruction was similar to TESL instruction 
(Teaching English as a Second Language). All teachers were "bilingual; 
they used Spanish in varying forms, usually to give explanations ^or 
'^clarification of directions." (Disb. 15 Evaluation, p. 8) 

^ "Both the objectives and the tj^rget croups In this program have been 
^ stated in such general and air^tiguous :erms that it becomes virtually 
impossible for anyone to determine what services specifically are going 
to 'be rendered and v/hat specific groups are to x-^eceive them." (Dist. 1? 
Evaluation, p. 125) 

An evaluation of programs opelrating in 3 schools reported that in two schools: 

"...teaching practices did not capitalize upon the dominant language of 
fhe child as an instructional tool... the practice of removing one or two 
children from each classrodm to receive drill in English cculd hardly be 
said to be educationally sound. Instead of creating a positive image of 
his oTm language and seeing it as worthy of being kept, the child is 
further stigmatized by the need to leave his regular classroom." (Dist. 5 
Evaluation, p. 7^) 

*EvaluatorG found similar program wealmesses In h of the 6 Title VII funded 

bilingual programs although instruction was provided in t\;o languages. 

"Substantial administrative difficulties caused the project to be 
substantially revised." (Dist. 1 Evaluation, p. l) 

"Most of the instruction given through the mediimi of Spanish is given by 
the Bilingual Professional Assintant, v;ho although typically a trained 
teacher from another countrj% hcvS not yet had the opportunity to receive 
training in early childl'iood edvcation as formulutGd in the United States^.. 
In order to achieve the goal of normal grade progression for Spanish 
dominant children v;ho ^:ill loarn through the medim of Spanish, it v;ill be 
necessary to insure that pupils are taught by individuals trained in bi- 
lingual education." (Dist. 6 2val\io.tion, p. 31) 

43 
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"Another prdctice obseiYed throughout the program was using English and 
Spanish elements in one sentence or alternating English and Spanish in 
one paragraph* Teachers vere not always conscious of doing this •♦'.The *^ 
practice can result in great confusion and the development of undesirable 
linguistic habits that are not consistent \J±tii the underlying principles 
of bilingual education." (Dist. 3 Evaluation, pp. 33, 3^^) 

Teacher training, when provided, is not always relevant to the needs of the 

classroom teacher, as evidenced in the folloiang. 

"It seems clear that the courses are not \iniforinly successful in meeting 
the needs of the P.S. 25 staff members." (Dist. 7 'Eveduation, p. 22) 

"They [the teachers] felt they neeq^ed more relevant courses which dealt 
\T±th day-to-day situations in the Bilingual and Open Corridor set-up, 
instead of cburses dealing -vath theoretical aspects of the field, which 
they fovind hard to apply to the classroom situation." (Dist. 3 Evalua-^ 
- tion, p. 37) 

ESL Prpgram Weaknesses • ^ 

Criticism of 3- of the 6 programs in this category referred to inadequate 

teacher training, program planning, pupil placement and facilities. 

"The average ESL teacher in t]ic district would not meet the requirements 
for the ESL license at either the .elementary or the secondary level. 
Most District !!2h ESL teachers do not have the required two points of 
course work in ESL methodology^ 30 semester houi^s in either English or a 
foreign language, 6 semester huars in linguistic courses for the secondary 
level, or the 12 semester hours in ESL including a minimiun of 6 semester 
hours in linguistics and a ijiinirauiri of 2 semester hours in ESL methodology. 
. Furthermore, the average EGL teacher 1g not a member of TESOL (Teachers 
of English to Spealcers of Other Languoges) and thereby misses a major 
source of information about ne\; developments in classroom techniques, 
te:cts, audio-virsual aids and the theoretical implications of the current 
research." - (Dist. 2k Evaluation A, p- 83) 

Rating of teacher's performance in one evaluation placed kl% Ox teachers 
(N=39) as doing a "les,^, than acceptable Job." Though all were listed as 
ESL personnel, only two had majored in ESL and one had minored in this 
field. Seventy, percent had 5 or more years of teaching experience, but . 
only 25io had taught ESL for 5 years or more* (Dist., 2k Evaluation B, 
pp. i23-125) 

"Participating students qn the elementary level did not receive enough 
ESL instruction to insure; optimal progress in language acquisition. 
In some schools students V^re seen only two to three times a veek for 
U5 minute lessons." (Disli,. 17 Evaluation, p. 30) 

"A test is needed to differentiate pupil-proficiency levels. Admini- 
strators should malce every effort to provide means for pupil grouping 
in ESL classes to be as homogeneous as possible. The primary criterion 
should be English proficiency, mth some mixing of grade levels if 
necessary to maintain homogeneity in English language facility." 
(Dist. ?M Evaluation B, pp. 132-133) 44 
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^'The consultant noted that most of the participating schools lacked 
physical facilities. Many classrooms vere overcrowded because too 
small a room was provided. This situation minimized opportunities 
for individual or small-group work to taJc-e place." (Dist. 17 
"Evaluation, p. 29) ' 

\- ' " 

\. 

Evaluation ^fethods and Standards 

^ Deficiencies in evaluation methodc or inability to implement the original 
evaluation design were found in 10 cases. Wine were bilingual programs* Lateness 
in awarding the evaluation contract or inception of the program and lack of quanti- 
tative achievement data or an appropriate control .group were most usual explana- 
tions for failure to utilize a pre- and post-test or experimental design. 

Positive gains reported in 5 evaluations are open to challenge or question. 
Of the 5^ there were 2 cases where positive rtisults were based on pre- and post- 
data for extremely small ^o^nplec N=5); one program with pupil progress 

rated by paraprofessionals; one program where pupils improved but did better on 
the pre-test and one with positive results based on standardized tests but 
negative results on teacher tests. 



Inconsistency in instruments to measure pupil achievement 

VJhile most (H=9) evaluation of bilingual programs utilized standardized tests 

(either the Metropolitan Achievement Tect or Inter-i-jnerican Test of General Ability) 

to measure achievement gains. The re::>t*UGed teacher tests or ratings. There uere 

several references to the iaappropriatenesc of standardized tests for students 

from non-English speaking homes, one project director refused to permit the use 

-of standardized tests. 

"There is a paucity of standardized test materials specifically for the 
Puerto Rican child and in many xrictances the child is compared to children 
from completely dissimilar ethnic and economic j^roups." (Dist. h Evalu-- 
ation, p. l6) 

"The testing of Spanish domino.nt children on on odapto^tion of the MAT 
especially prepared by the Institute for this program was prohibited bj^ 
the Project Director." (Dist. 10 Evaluation, p. 5) 
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This r.efusal, to permit the \zse of standardized testing for non-English 

speaking pupils reflects the increased avrareness of the questionable validity of 

such tests for these pupils* For example, a Task Force on Testing sponsored by 

the National Education Association passed the follovring resolution on this issue: 

"Testing of children v;hose language is other than standard English uith 
instruments that were developed for users of standard English violates 
the norm and standardization of these instruments and. makes the resiilts 
questionable* VJe contend that the use of these instrijraents mth children 
^^^j^hose^language is other than standard English is invalid. 

- "i "Sufficient evidence now exists to direct us to the development of cri- 
terion-referenced assessment systems as a means of improving the accotont- 
ability of educational programs. These evaluation processes must corre- 
spond to local performance objectives. 

"The development of valid test instrimients for bilingual and biciiltural 
children must be directed by qualified bilingual and bicultural personnel 
in the educational field or in similar fields, to assure that the test 
instruments will reflect the values and skills of the ethnic and ciiltural 
groups being tested. 

"VJhereas currently used standardized tests measure the potential and 
ability of neither bilingual nor bicultviral children and yet are so used 
and relied upon to count, place and track these children, we resolve that 
such use of standardized tests be irriuediately discontinued. "^^ 

All of the above issues inability to implement the evaluation design, lack 
of access to achievement data and inconsistencies in measuring this achievement 
clearly indicate the need to develop Guidelines for program evaluations and 
appropriate evaluation instruments. 

These problems do not apply to ESu programs which, with one exception, 
utilized a scale developed by the Board of Education to measure fluency in English. 
(Reliance on observation and intervic^rs in 'the exceptional case was not explained. ) 
There was however, one reference to a need to develop a test to "differentiate 
pupil proficiency levels" for placement purposes. ^5 
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SUMI>1ARY 

Although evaluators reported positive achievement gains for a majority of 
participants in prograifts included in this analysis ^^hey identified major weak- 
nesses in most programs and deficiencies in the^evaluation^meth^qds utilized in' ^ 
half of these programs. , , ^-r^ .Tf ^ 

An overwhelming majority. of the evaluations discussed the need for'^'re 
training in bilingual and ESL methods, the need f or^'X.s^^^ctured curriculum and 
for curriculum materials appropriate for different language groups, ^ 

The develQpment^d administration* of most bilingual programs were criticized. 
Seven of the 8 programs designated as ^^ilingual funded by Title I and litcxo Ui^ban 
Education vrere in fact ESL programs. . , , 

Less frequently mentioned program weaknesses \;ere: ineffective method's for 
involving parents, inadequate utilisation of paraprof essionals, ^Reassignment of 
bilingual teachers to other duties, dis criminatory/ licensing procedures for bi- 
lingual teachers, and mis- assignment of pupils. There v;ere indications of a need 
to improve university-based teacher training courses. 

Deficiencies in evaluation methods, in most cases, reflect problems'^bgyorrd 
the cvaluatora* control. ^ 

Variability of evaluation instruments reflect differences in program goals as 
v/ell as a lack of agreement on the appropriateness of standardized tests for pupils 
from non-English spealdng homes and inability, to obtain quantitative achievement 
dc.ta. 

The results of this analysis of selected evaluations suggests the need for 
more rigorous evaluation standards. The differences in evaJLuation procedures - 
vdth some programs relying on objective measures of performance and others using 
more subjective data - as v/ell as criticism of existing standordized tests, indi- 
cates the need for the funding sources or the Central Board to develop appropriate 
guidelines for evaluating these programs in the future. 47 



ON S ITE OBSERVATIONS OF BILINGUAL PROGRAMS 

- ■ - ^ 

Thirteen bilingual programs in elementary and intermediate schools were 
visited by Committee on Education volunteers and staff in May and December of 
1973* The primary purpose of^the visits was to get firsthand impressions of 
what these J)rograms were like through classroom observations and interviews 
with program staff. 

The May visits, made by the staff researcher, covered four bilingual 
programs. Three were recommended by a Community School Board member and 
the fourth by a bilingual educator* One half day was spent in each of three 
schools, and three half days at the fourth. Interviews wer^ exploratory and 
aimed to find out how the programs were developed and implemented. There were 
several indications that these programs functioned as models for bilingual 
educators. Two were funded by Title VII and thus had to conform to federal 
guidelines. 

Nine other programs were observed by teams consisting of Committee on 
Education volunteers and staff in December. These were selected because of 
their diversity and because they were located in districts known to have large 
numbers of students with English language difficulty. 

Initially we had decided to focus on programs funded by Title I of ESEA 
since a change in Title I guidelines specified that funds be earmarked for 
bilingual programs, remedial reading and math. Because Title I is the source 
of the largest appropriation of special funds, we anticipated that a majority 
of students classified as having English language difficulty would be served 
by these programs. This proved to be the case, (See Table III page lU) 
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Before attempting to make arrangements to visit the Title I bilingual 
programs, we obtained background information from the Board of Education personnel 
responsible for reviewing Title I proposals. (This included a^ review of 1973-7^ 
programs in decentralized elementary and intermediate schools*) Of special 
interest to th^ Committee on Education was the discovery that the Title I office 
at the Board of Education primarily reviews proposals to ensure that the programs 
conform to Title I guidelines. Analysis of program content and effectiveness is 
beyond the authority of this office which merely transmits the proposals to the 
.State Education Department. We have attempted to find a division of the State 
Education Department responsible for this type of review* So far every official 
interviewed at 'the state level has reported that the state's role is "advisory*" 

This inquiry to track down responsibility for program content was pursued 
because of several reports that many of the Title I funded programs, although 
labeled as such, were not bilingual programs. It was alleged that the labels 
on the existing programs for pupils v:ith language difficulty were changed to 
"bilingual" ^in order to receive Title I funding, VJhen this issue was raised 
in a recent interview (May 197'0 with an HEW administrator, he said that the 
federal office has become aware of the matter. We were unable to gain access 
to Title I programs to verify this charge. Tii^le I programs in 10 schools 
identified from the Board* s language suivey as having large numbers of pupils with 
language difficulty were selected for our sample. However, none of the principals 
would permit the Cornnittee to observe these programs. Rejections were usually 
based on the claim that the programs had just started in September or later and 
that the teachers lacked experience. It was suggested in some cases that 
observing such a new j)rogram would not be helpful to our study. 
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One principal said that he did not believe laymen were capable of observing 
without evaluating, and since his program had just sta'rted he felt it was 
"unfair" to evaluate a program "before it even gets off the ground/' Another 
principal told us that the program had not begun because he could not find 
teachers. 

"You've got to have a hidden agenda," vzas given as the reason for another 
rejection. In several instances, Title VII bilingual programs were recommended 
since they had been in operation longer. ^ 

Because of this resistance, the Committee decided to put aside the Title I 
program data and simply vicit bilingual programs to which we could obtain access. 
To accomplish this, staff contacted Bilingual Coordinators in districts with 
high enrollments of pupils with language difficulty or multi- language popu- / 
'lations* Arrangements were made to visit schools in 6 districts. Committee 
members and staff observed bilingual programs in 9 schools in the first two 
weeks of December 1973* 

The programs are so varied that it is difficult to make generalizations. 
As one observer wrote: "each school district had its own idea of what a 
bilingual program is, should be, or how it should be practiced." The fact that 
most of the observation sites were recommended by bilingual personnel suggests, 
of course, that they are considered exemplary. Nevertheless, problems emerged, 
similar to those raised in the evaluations, and these will be discussed at the 
conclusion of this section. 

Of the 13 programs visited, (one early childhood, 9 elementary and 3 
intermediate) 5 were completely bilingual with classes taught in both the native 
language and a second language at every grade level, contained in the school. 
Five were bilingual mini-schools or an annex to a "regular" school. TVo 
elementary schools had bilingual "tracks" or components. There was one school 
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in which the "bilingual program^* vas really part of a training program for 
paraprofesisionals who are recent arrivals. (They work with monolingual 
English teachers to develop vogabulary for Spanish dominant students.) 

Fully Bilingual Schools 

Methods of instruction differ in the completely bilingual schools. However, 
they all provide subject matter instruction in the students' native language and 
English as a second language instruction for non-native pupils. For pupils from 
English spealcing homes, subject matter instruction is provided in English and 
instruction in a second language (with one exception the second language was 
Spanish), There was evidence that resources had been allocated for curricul\im 
development:, including a bicultural component, although in most schools this 
was still an on-going process. Most significantly all of the children attending 
these schools were participating in the bilingual program. Three schools were 
.attended by pupils residing in the iihmediate neighborhood, two received pupils 
from throughout the district in which they are located. All are elementaiy or 
early childhood programs. 'J^ro of the schools with upper elementary classes 
indicated that it has been necessary to make accommodations for students who 
arrive in the United States with no previous schooling. In the third school, 
not a neighborhood school, an informant indicated that' such a student would not be 
admitted because he would not have the preparation to function in a bilingual 
setting. ^ 

Mini-Schools 

One of the elementary mini-schools with a K-3 program. Is administratively 
separate from a regular elementary school but its classes are not. The other, 
a K-2 program, is an annex of a regular school located across the street in 
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a separate building. There is consequently a greater likelihood that pupils 
participating in the latter will have no contact with pupils in the regular 
school. 

In the school with the K-3 bilingual program there is no bilingual or 
ESL class for older pupils. A teachar described a boy who^ had been in the 
fifth grade in Puerto Rico. He was considered 'Very bright" by the bilingual 
teachers who tested his reading in Spanish. Because the boy did not understand 
English he was placed in the Hth grade. Even here .he could rot understand 
instruction and in a short time was reported to be a "behavior problem. " ^ 

The other three mini-schools were located in intermediate schools, one 
with a Haitian and the other a Spanish bilingual program which were established 
for pupils from these language groups only; the thircl' served both Spanish and 
English dominant students. In all programs students were grouped^ by ability. 
A small number (100-150) of students was served in each of these programs. 
Program supervisors indicated that all students in need of their programs were 
being served, however there was no evidience that the bilingual program super- 
visor had access to the language survey data which would be required for an 
objective assessment. 

Intermediate bilingual schools provide instruction in the pupils' native 
language in science, math, social studies and language arts. Industrial arts, 
music and gym are taught in English. In the Haitian program, two educational 
assistants translate into Creole lessons taught in French by licenced teachers. 
In the other programs which we observed classes are taught in both Spanish and 
English by licensed bilingual teachers. When asked about the chances for 
integrating the bilingual program participants with students in the mainstream 
program, supervisors usually mentioned that the opportunity was provided in 
art classes and gym. ^ 



Supervisors of intermediate bilingual programs ere not responsible for the 

articulation of their programs v/ith high school programs .or the student ^^ high'^ 

school achievement • One supervisor told us that her program was a '^success" 

because the children "do well" when they transfer to high school. Hov/ever, J no 

could prwi.de no data on gitudetits ^ high school achievement and there was no 

comitiUnication between this supervisor and the high school personnel. Eata'on 

readj.ng scores of students currently enrolled in this bilingual program indicated 

. that most are reading below grade level. The supervisor's judgment >waG based 

< 

on the fact that a few students have revisited the school atid reported that 
they were "doing well, " . ' ^ ' ' 

Bilingual Trg>cks > , 

One of the. schools with bilingual "tracks" serves Chinese and Spanish 
dominant students who entered the school three years ago.' She bilingual com- 
ponent follows these children who are now in the second and third grade. 
Instruction in reading and writing is provided in English and cultural material 
which appears to focus on national holidays is presented in Chinese j» Spanish 
and English. Bilingual educational assistants spend most of their time devel- 
" oping instructional materials for classes. The four bilingual teachers as-sigiv-'d 
to the classroom are used to "cover'L teacher absentees in the rest of the c-i^hool. 
According to the principal, the program will close down when the Title VII funds 
run out unless thfere is a new f^onding source. He indicated that altliough he 
felt the program helped pupils, he was not personally committed to the tilingual 
concept. 
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Description of One Bilingual program ^ 

This bilingual program operates in two schools vrhich opened in 197*1. Cne, 
School A, is a primary school the other, School B, houses grades 
rn^/^" Most of our information was collected in School B. 



All of the teachers in both schools were picked by a team including the 
two building principals and a coordinatifig principal. Before opening in ^ 
September 1971? the teachers and administrators participated in ja 5-wepk training 

session conduct^ed by Dr, Caleb Ga.tt6gno whose reeding method is used in all 

* » * • 

classes. The school was designed to be a bilingual school but a shortage of 

4 

bilingual teachers necessitates that the bilingual program be phased in 
gradually. At present, five of 57 teachers in School B are bilingual (Spanish- 
English). The fifth bilingual teacher is a Spanish cluster teacher who teaches 
Spanish as a second language to English dominant students. Another 10 who are 
English dominant have mastered Spanish. The remaining teachers are actively 
involved in learning Spanish. The principal describes himself as "monolingual." 

The neighborhood is highly transient. Fifty- five percent of the students 
who entered in September 1971 had left by June 1972. About IQFjo of the ctudonts 
came straight from* Puerto Rico. Another 30^ have been in New Y6rk for less thhn ^ 
two years. ^ The' principal attributes most of this movement to relocating for 
job purposes. There has been a sharp decline in the number of black rtsidents^ 
and an increase in Puerto Ricans in recent years. \ 

A Spani Gil 'dominant c],ass is conducted vOn- each grade level for the non-English 
speaking students and those who have not mastered English sufficiently to 
function in the English dominant classes. , 

In the Spanish dominant classes, about 9C^/o of the instruction, to begin with, 
is in Spanish.*^ Seme ESL is provided by the same teacher. The same procedure 
is used in English dominant classrooms wheie teacher? who have learned Span: i;h 
teach Spanish as a second language. (There is no teacher who speo1a:iizes in 
ESL for the Spanish dominant students.) ' 
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The emphasis at School the .principal stated^ is on "attitude," He is 
trying to "set a tone", so that both languages will Have equal emphasis. "There 
has to be an acceptance that literacy dpesn*t rae&n jus^t English," he said. 
He encourages, monolingual teachers to learn a second language and attributes 
the success of this effort to the teacher ^s "faith in what the Hispanic culture 
has to say," • . - . 

Caleb Gattegno has developed .bilingual methods to teach reading to Spanish, 
English and French dominant students • The district superintendent specifically 
hired th^ actministrators for this school to implement Gattegno 's methods, 
according to the'principal. During the interview, he made several References 
to this method, the training program 6nd his interpretation of Gattegno *s 
philosophy of education:, "Awareness is the bnly thing educable in man." 

Students are tested in a variety of ways. Some tfeacher-made instruments 
are used since materials in Spanish have not caught up wit^h the movement toward 
bilingualism. A "Pan- American Diagnostic" test which is a translabion -of the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test is considered a poor instrument and rarely used., 

Evaluation of- the program, tor the principal, is based on feedback from \ 

parents'", some Ptandardized achievement tests, teacher feedback, Gattegno c'on- 

I " * 

.suljants (who are still working in the school) and his own "prying*" Since the 

school has only been operating for 1-1/2 yed.rs', he suggests that it is tco 

early to expect feedback on junior high(^Jchool experience. He did say that 

there have been some pro and con reactions to the junior high school from tne ' 

parents whose children have been promoted, but not in regard to the academic 

» . » " 

program. Rather, he claimed that parents dwell*' on the "-safety factor," and 
seem p^-rticularly worried about teenage gangs in the junior highs • Puerto Rican 
parents, in this principalis opinion, foster dependence in their children and 
tCi ^0 be overprotective. These remarks were in' response to a question about 
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the coordination of elementary and junior high school>^ but the principal said 
he had^ "so much to do just running his school" that he has to leave articulation 
to someone "over" him* \^ 

Classroom observations: 'Three Spanish dominant clp.sses were visited: a 

1 

3rd and a 6th grade macn lesson, and a fourth grade language arts lesson. 
The math lessons were taught by bilingual teachers, the other by an English 
speaking teacher. The bilingual teachers, spoke ig English most of the time 
that the observers were in the room. They appear to have established a pattern 
of speaking in Spanish to the class primarily when a student does not seem to 
understand the English explanation or is not paying attention. In the ^rd 
grade class the teacher appeared to have grouped children on the basis of 
language proficiency. Although not ail of the students could understand English 
in the language arts class^^, they vrere paying attention to the teacher and seined 
to be involved in the lesson (he read them a story and asked questions 'related 
to their own personal experience) . 

The Coordinating Principal of the two schools is participating in a bilingual 
' teacher training program. She was asked about the goal of a bilingual progran. 
In her ^f^iev, a bilingual education is as important for the English speaking: 
child as it is for the non-English speaking. It^ enables the non-English 
speaking child to gain something without losing his first language. The English 
domitiant child gains another culture and another language. She sees it as a 
"broadening e>:perience. " ThJs administrator grew up in Brazil and is fluent 
in Portugese, Spanish and French, as well as English. 

Conclusions 

Since classrooja observations usually lasted 10 to 15 minutes, and only r 
ff»w classroom teachers were interviewed, our conclusions v/ill be limited tc 
Ijrogram development, organization and implemen-^^g^ 56 
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The ccmpletely bilingual schools are concentrating resources on teacher 
training and curriculum development. While some of the mini-schools and track 
programs are working on these^ they do not have comparable resources* In 
addition, administrators in the completely bilingual schools were all selected 
specifically to implement a bilingual program and seem to have more autqnomy 
' ^ than supervisors of bilingual mini-schools or tracks who operate under the 
super^/ision of a building ps^incipal. The latter supervisors must function 
within the constraints of an existing administrative hierarchy. In most cases 
our findings indicate that the programs were able to function because of admin- 
istrative support. There was, however, one obvious example of lack of such 
support. 

Most of the supervisors of the mini-schools and track programs cited the 
same wealcnesses that were identified in the bilingual evaluations:^ l) inadequate 
curriculum materials and textbooks, 2) inappropriate testing instruments, S) tre 
need for more experienced bilingual teachers and more effective teacher '.raininf , 
including training English dominant teachers in the native language spoken or 
the district's children.. 

Our interviews with supervisors in all types of programs revealed tre 

following additional problems: 

l) Articulation (within and between schools) - the manner in which t:-o 

bilin^^ual programs are being phacred in may create ^oblems for pupils at^.eifdi^>f 

ccrripletely bilingual schools or elementary schools with no bilingual prccrui 

in the upper grades. Some of the totally bilingual schools do not "feei into'* 

intemediat.e, Junior high or high schuols with bilin^^ual prct^^rams. Acliini i^trr.tor'i 

\ 

at the lower level are not responsible for this problem. 
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2) Mobility - Several reports of high mobility rates in neighborhoods 
surrounding bilingual programs suggest the need for flexible programs. IJhen 
P.S. 25, the first completely bilingual school, opened in I969 it was described 
as "integrated'^ with both English and Spanish dominant students. An urban 
renewal project which demolished several housing developments near the school 
resulted in a 93^-» Hispanic enrollment by 1973- In another area, the principal 
reported more than a 50f? turnover in students between i3eptember and June. 

If, as also indicated, many of the newcomers in upper grades are non-English 
spealcers or illiterate in their native language, the ideal K-6 bilingual proG^'a^^ 
is unrealistic. This ideal program is based on the assvunption that students 
enter at the K or first grade level when,, in fact, non-native pupils are being 
transferred from one district to another at all ages. This high mobility rate 
suggests that these pupils should be taught to speak English as soon as possible 
It also emphasizes the need to combine ESL with bilingual methods. 

3) Problems Attributable to Funding Regulations - In most of these 
programs, except for completely bilingual schools, the nature of federal and 
state funding regulations have fostered segregation of students, establishment 
of separate administrative and teaching staffs and a sense of insecxirity about 
the i^uture of bilingual programs if thes*e Sources of funds are reduc^^d or 
eliminated. 

Title-yiX-guidelin€LS--requira separate administrative staff. Title I 
guidelines create segregated classes sinc^ eligible pupils must have an 
Englis:: language deficiency. 
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^he Federal Bilingual Education Act 

The Bilingual Education Act passed by the federal government In I968, 
provides funds directly to local school districts to develop and implement 
"imaginative" programs to meet the needs of pupils with "limited English- 
speaking ability between the ages of 3 and I8." In addition to the 
language criterion, eligible schools must have a "high concentration" 
of pupils from welfare homes or homes with incomes below $3>000. 

The most significant aspect of the Bilingual Education Act is the 

declaration of federal policy not only to provide special programs for 

pupils with limited English ability but that the program^ include 

bilingual instruction and "impart to students a knowledge of the history 

26 

and culture associated with their language •" 

At the time of this writing, Congress is considering extension of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Different versions have been 
passed by the Senate and the House. The Senate. bill includes Title VII 
amendments that deal with several problems identified by this study: the 
need for comprehensive goals and directions foi bilingual educaticn p^u^^rarr 
teacher training, teaching methods, curriculum, research and evaluation. 
A letter was sent to the chairman of the special conference committee set 
up to consider the two bills requesting that these amendments be endorsed 
by the committee. (Appendix B.) 

The Massachusetts Transiti onal Bili ngual Education Act 

•Five states: Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Toxa^, 
have enacted legislation mandating bilingual education. Eight other 
states; Alaska, California, Louisianc.,Maine, Michigan, New Mexico, Kew iork 
and Pennsylvania have laws on this issue. 
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Since Massachusetts is the first state to mandate bilingual education, 
many people look to this state for direction in the implementation of such 
programs. An interview with an administrative assistant in the Massachusetts 
State Education Department, however, revealed that although the number„ of 
pupils in Massachusetts with language difficulty is small (approximately 
ISjOOO) compared to New York City, program administrators have encountered 
some of the same problems we found in New York City bilingual programs. 

mi 

The Massachusetts law, which requires tran35.tionaI bilingual programs, 
was passed in November, 1971> and put into effect on February U, 1972, 
Current programs are paid for from local tax levy funds with the state 
reimbursing costs which exceed regular per pupil expenditures (between 
$250 and $500). Bilingual instruction must be provided in any community 
or school district where there are more tVlan 20 students who are n -English 
speaking and belong to one language cla/sif ication. The law places a 
3 year limit on bilingual programs bu;K the child can remain in the prograr. 
longer if necessary* However, the local school committee reserves the 
right to keep the child in the program. ^ 

Also required by law are: a language proficiency test; criteria for 
pupil placement and a limit on age span in a particular program. No child 
can be placed in a classroom that has children three years older or 
younger. Classes are formed on the basis of ability level and age with 
a teacher pupil ratio of 1:15 or 1:20 with an aide. There is a trend 
toward "open" classrooms with mixed age levels. 

It is mandatory upon the school system to place the ncn-English speik.'.ng 
child in the transitional bilingual program. The school district is 
required to notify parents by letter in both English and the child np>tive 
language within 10 days after the child is enrolled in the program. The 
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letter is required to explain the program to parents. If a parent does 
^'^ot want the child in the program he must write and inform the district 
, within 30 days* The duty lies with the school system to place the child. If 

the parent objects, the child is withdrawn. 

The transitional bilingual program includes: ^ 

1) Instruction in both languages in all courses mandated by 
Massachusetts law and in all courses mandated by the district. 
(In Massachusetts the state mandates only one cour^se, American 
history.) 

2) Reading and writing in the child's native language, and oral 
comprehension, speaking, reading and writing in English. 

3) Courses in the history and the culture of the country of 
origin as well as the history and the culture of the 
United States. 

At the time of our interview*, July 1973, the administrative 
assistant could not provide information on th6 evaluation of bilingual 
programs oir their cost. Students from seven language groups are served 
by these programs: Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Greek, French, Chinese 
and Armenian. The steate had insufficient resources to develop standardized 
tests to determine pupil placement and progress. In .the absence of valid 
tests, they have concentrated on developing criteria for placement which 
includes: a) the child's anecdotal record (usually not available for a 
child from Puerto Rico), b) criterion-referenced tests and teacher made 
tests, and c) teacher recommendations. The emphasis, according to the 
administrator, was on the subjective judgment of the teachers. 
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I Tev York State Legislation 

Until 1970 the New York State Education Law required English as the * 
only language of instruction in the public schools and the use of textbook 
written in English. In 1970^ *he State Legislature passed a "permissive" 
bilingual act which enabled local school districts to provide instruction 
in the native language and in English for those pupils with "difficulty 
in reading and understanding English. "30 

Under this lav; school districts in New York State were permitted to - 
provide instruction in the child *s native language for a period limited to 
3 years but the district was not required to do so. The legislation also 
enabled districts to implement bilingual education programs that conformed 
to Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

Bilingual education v;as --'endorsed in a New York State Regents policy 
statement in 1972. The primary purpose of the Regents' program is "to 
provide equal educational opportunity for non-English speaking children 
through activities capitalizing on their proficiency in their native 
language end developing competence in English. The program affirms the 
importance of English and at the same time recognizes that the native 
language and culture of a child can play a major role in his education."- 

In the 197^ session of the New York State Legislature, two different 
bilingual education bills were passed by both houses and sent to the- 
Governor for executive action. 

The Senate bill, which permits the Commissioner of Education to 
extend instruction jn a bj]j[ngual propiram for individual pupils (to a 
period not in excess of six years), was signed into law. ^2 

No action vjas talwen on the ASwSembly bill v;hich x;ould: extend tht. 
period of bilingual instruction from three to four years, permit districts 
to establish continuing bilingual p»^ograms for each langu.age, enable a 



pupil whose school does not have a bilingual program in his language 
category to attend classes in a school having sucb a program with parental 
consent and require districts to develop a "comprehensive plan for the 
evaluation" of bilingual programs. It would also require districts to 
include information on language dominance 'of each child in the school 
census ♦ 

The Ccmmittee on Education sent a memorandum to the Governor 
supporting the Assembly bill since it contained several of the Committee ^s 
recoEfjmendations. ' (The text of these bills and the Committee Memorandum 
are reproduced in Appendix C*) 

Recommended Legislation for Bilingual Education in New York State 

After analyzing the bills introduced in the 1973-7^ sessions of 

the New York State Legislature and the Massachusetts Bilingual Act, 

the Committee on Education reviewed "A Model Act Providing for Transi- 

33 

tional Bilingual Education Programs in Public Schools." The drafting 
of this model statute was a project of the Center for Law and Education 
at Harvard* 

In addition to the recommendations presented at the beginning of this 
report, the Committee on Education endorsed the following provisions for 
bilingual education legislation in New York State, (most are based on the 
model statute): 

1. Every school district which has in any school children whose dominant 
language is other than English, shall, establish, for each such language 
classification, continuing bilingual education progx^ams for such 
children, which utilize both languages as media of instruction. A 
pupil whose dominant language is other than English and who attends 
a school where bilingual education programs are not available, may, 
with the consent of his parents or guardians, attend classes in ■ 
schools having such programs* 
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2. Any parent or guardian who has a child enrolled in a bilingual program 
may either at the time of notification of enrollment or at the end of 
the semester have ^^'^ child withdrawn from the program. Parents or 
legal guardians of t...^idren enrolled in a bilingual program must be 
notified by registered mail no later than 10 days after enrollment. 
"The notice shall contain a simple, non- technical description of the 
purposes, method and content of the bilingual program. It shall inform 
parents that they have the right to visit classes in which their child 
is enrolled and to come to the school for a conference to explain the 
nature of' the bilingual program, "3^ and it shall inform the parents 

of their right to withdraw their child from the program. "The notice 
shall be written in English and in thp language of which the ^hild 
of the parent so notified possess a primary speaking ability." 

3. AH children in the bilingual program shall have their English pro- 
ficiency tested annually. A child shall not be transferi^-ed out of 
the program unless according to said test/ he has English language 
skills appropriate to his grade level, except upon the request of the 
child* s parent or guardian. 

k. English-speaking children should be enrolled in bilingual programs^ 
to the fullest extent possible. 

5. Children "shall be placed in classes with children^of approximately 
the same age and level of educational attainment" 3^ and student 
assignment should not have the effect of promoting segregation of 
students by race, color or national origin. 

6. Qualifications for bilingual education teachers. State certification 
shall be granted to persons who "a) possess a speaking and reading 
ability in a language other than English and communicative skills 

in English, b) possess a bachelor's degree or other academic degree 
approved by the state board, c) meet such requirements as to course 
of study and training as the board may prescribe. "37 

7. Every school district in which instruction is given bilingually shall 
develop a comprehensive plan for the orderly evolution of such programs 
to be submitted to the commissioner for his approval. 

8. Language studies. If there are 20 or more students in a grade of an 
intermediate or secondary school who wish to pursue further study in 
a language other than English, such language courses may be provided. 

9. Department of Education. "In- addition to the powers ahd duties pre- 
scribed in previous sections, the department of education shall pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations and take any other actions ^'^hich will 
promote the f^all implementation of provisions of this^act,"-^ 
including construction of validated testing instruments to adequately 
measure academic achievement of pupils enrolled in bilingual programs 
for the purpose of proper placement when transfer out of the bilingual 
program is deemed to be in the best interests of the pupil* 
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" LITIGATION . " ■ . 

4 

39 

The San Francigco Case: Lau v> Michol s 

A great deal of attention has been paid to the recent United States 
Supreme Court decision, Lau v, Nichols , decided January 21, 197^» This • 
class action suit on behaHl of 1^800 non-English speaking, students of 
Chinese ancestry against the San Francisco school district, claimed that 
the school's failiore to provide English language instruction' to the 
class was a denial of ^ equal educational opportunity* The claimed denial 
of an equal educational opportunity was based upon alleged violations 
of the Equal Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment and §601 

ko 

of the Civil Rights Act of 19614-, which bars discrimination in ^ 
federally assisted programs on the basis of race, color or national 
origin and the HEW guidelines issued thereunder. 

The Supreme Court unanimously reversed the Eighth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, which had upheld the lower District Court's dismissal of the 
claims against the school district. However, the Court, in finding for 
the plaintiffs, grounded its decision on violations of §601 of the 
Civil Rights Act and the HEW guidelines duly promulgated thereunder, and 
thereby avoided determination of the Constitutional Equal Protection claim. 

Justice Douglas, writing for- the Court, held the HEW guidelines-,- - 
mandating local school districts to take "affirmative steps to rectify 
the language deficiency in order to open its instructional program to 
these students," ^/were binding upon all local school districts receiving 
federal financial assistance. These guidelines, he said, were properly 

65 

''Wlriile inability to speak and understand the English language excludes 
national or-igin -minority group chiDdren from effective par hiciptition in 
the educational program offered by a school district, the district must 
take affirmative steps to rectify the language defJcaency in order to 
open its instructional program to these students." 35 Fed. Reg. 11595 
• (1970)..^ 
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Hi 

issued pursuant to §601 of, the Civil Rights Act of 196k. In mandating 

affirmative steps to rectify English language deficiency, the Court 

specifically rejected the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals* finding that 

"every studfent brings to the starting line of his educational career 

different advantages and disadvantages caus,ed in part by social, economic 

and cultural background, created and continued completely apart from any 

contribution by the schoo^. system." .(^183 F.2d, at U97) 

The Coy&t did not rule on the appropriateness of any particular 

language program since it vas not presented with that issue. Instead 

it said: • v. 

No specific remedy is urged upon us. Tg€ching 
English to the students of Chinese ancestry who 
do not speak the language i-s one choice* Giving 
instructions to this group in Chinese is another. 
There may be others. Petitioner asks*" only that 
the Board of Educati on be directed to apply its 
. expertise to the problem and rectify the situation*** 

The New Yorlc pity Case : ASPIRA of New York^ Inc. v. Board of Education 

~ of the City of New York ^0 7" 

In New York City there is presently pending in Federal District 

Court a lawsuit similar to Lau v. Nichols . It is ASPIRA- of New York, Inc . 

V. Board of Education of the City of New York , filed in October, 1972. 

"The plaintiffs, Aspira of New York and Aspira of America, are nonprofit / 

corporations organized *to develop the intellectual ind creative capacity 

of Puerto Ricans by motivating (theriL) to continue their education in 

the professions, arts and techni^cal fields ^so that such persons may offer 

their skills for the betterment of their community.* The individual 
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^Plaintiffs are represented by the P)a^^iho Rioaii T.egal Defense and Education 
^Fund, Inc., which also filed an amicus brief in the Hnpreme Court in 
Lau V. Nichols. 
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plaintiffs are New York City public school children and their parents 
in families recently arrived from Puerto Rico for whom Spanish is their 
predominant or only language/ The suit is pleaded as a class action 
on behalf of 182,000 children said to be similarly situated. The complaint 
alleges "that the plaintiff children speak little or no English; that the 

schools they compulsorily attend offer instruction mainly or only in 

\ 

* English; that the results for these children are inadequate learnii:^g, 
lov/ered educational achievement and test scares, » a poorer rate^of proraotion 
and graduation, and a train of attendant^nsequences for college 
entrance-, employraent, civic participation, and the quality of life 

generally ,"^5 The defendants* motion to dismiss the lawsuit for failure 

i %6 
to state a cause of action was derlied by Judge Frankel'in January, 1973* 

He then appointed a magistrate to oversee pretrial discovery, but shortly 

thereafter the entire case was held in abeyance pending the Supreme Courtis 

determination in the Lau case. 

After the Supreme (^ourt^s decision in Lau was handed dovm on 

January 21, I97U, the attorney, for the plaintiffs in ASPIRA moved for 

sup:iary judgment. In response in a memorandum decision dlited April 30, 197^^ ^ 

.Judge Franlcel directed: 

(1.) the defendants, with plaintiff participation, to prepare a 
survey to determine "with all feasible precision the nuinber 
and locations of affected children, the varieties and scope 
of existing programs and the availabilities of instructional\ 
personnel." 



(2.) each party to prepare and Exchange "detailed statements of the 
educational pr6grams they deem necessary to comply wit*h the 
IffiVJ regulations enforced in Lau," and subsequently coiinnents 
and criticisms to the other sides* proposals. 

These exchanges of plans took place in Kay, and the Court indicated 

1 ^7 

a desire to reach a decision by July 15, 197^. 
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The Board of Education in response to the Court's request, listed 
eleven programs- and services provided in the New Yori City schools which 
"the Board believes are appropriate to comply with 'the HEW guidelines." 
These programs include bilingual programs, English as a second language, 

reading programs in English, "orientation" classes and various supportive 

^9 \. • . 

services, "Budgetary constraints," the Board claims, have limited the 

50 . ' 

extent of xhese .services. The variety of programs offered, according 

to the Board, is ba^ed pn the importance of "flexibility with the delivery 

of these programs" ^"l:' and need for "experimentation"^ 

ASPIBA claims that /only one of these programs, bilingual education, 

meets the standards of the Lau and the HEW guidelines. ^ English as a 

second language inctruction as the sole component of an education program 

to rectify English language difficulty 'is rejected since it does not 

enable the child to pariticipate effectively in regular classroom instruc- 
f 

tion. As evidence of discrimination against Spanish dominant pupils, 

plaintiffs cite the Board* s failure to develop sound goals based on the 

» ' ' -55 

Educational needs of pupils with limited English speaking ability. 

The bilingual educational program rcqueisted by the plaintiffs 

.incorporates four elements: 

1) "Language ^arts and comprehensive reading programs which 
are intrpducecl and tauglit in Spanish; 

2) "Curriculum ccnteni) areas which are taught' in *a language 
vhic^ the child fully comprehends; . »/ 

3) "English ks a second language, which^is taugh^\through /a 
sequentially structured program which includes understanding, 
speaking, reading end writing skills (the ESL component); > 



k) "Puerto Rican culture^, which is reflected in all aspects 
of the curriculum program". 56 
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Plaintiffs argue that the variety of programs in New York City 

schools do not provide i^exibility and experimentation to "address the 

/ 

needs of affected students." Their response is noteworthjr: 



" Any assertion that defendants Have determined the specific 
needs of plaintiff^,, or that programs have been arranged ' 
throughout the City^s schools in a systematic way to^mcet^^ 
these individual needs, is untrufe . Twice in the course .of 
this iawsuit, defendants have attempted toj) discover by ways/" 
of surveys what happens to Hispanic children in theii^ schools.- 
They do not know where programs are' in operation, the substance 
of those programs, and who is receiving them. ' Whetl^er a child 
receives a particular one of .the eleven programs is not "based 
upon his particular needs, bixt rat^her on the fortuitous 
availdbility of that program Tn the child's school. "57 
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BILINGUAL and ESL PROGRAM 
EVALUATIONS 1971-1972 



Author /Agency, j/ j t ie 

Teaching & Learning Research Corporation, 
'Ah Evaluation of the ESEA Title I Programs," 
July, 1972. 

Fox, David J., et al, "1971-72 New York State 
Urban Education Programs in Community School 
District 2", August 31, 1972,.^ 

Intelicor, Inc., "Title VII Bilingual Program, 
19'71"72."* 

Teaching & Learning Research Corporation, 
"An Evaluation of the Bilingual Mini-School 
J.H.S. U5," July, 1972. 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc, "An Evaluation 
of Title I ESEA 1971-72 Programs for Coinnunity 
School District No. U." 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc., "An Evaluation of 
1971-72 ESEA Title I Decentralized Programs for 
Coirrnunity School District No. 5," July, 1972. 

Intelicor, Inc., "An Evaluation of the Title VII 
Bilingual Education Program," Bilingual Focus f or 
the 1970*s in District 6, 1972. 

Urban Ed, Inc., "Final Evaluation Report of the 
District #7 Winter 1971-72 Title I Decentralized 
Programs r " 

Urban Ed, Inc., "Final Report of the District #8 
Winter 1971-72 Title I Decentralized Programs." 

Haffly, John E. and Oxman, V/endy, Evaluation of 
the Title VII Bilingual Program "Bilingual Mini- 
School at P.Sc 59," District 10, July, 1972. 

Travers, Jerome and Oxman, Wendy, Evaluation of State 
Urban Education Programs, District 10, "Bilingual- 
Bicultural Programs," June, 1972. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

ARTHUR-SCHIFF 

DiVccfor 
MRS. FLORENCE FLAST 

Sfoif ArsoCtolt /or Educatian 



June 11, 197^ 



The Konorable Claiborne Pell, Chairman 
Senate Subcoimnittee on Education of the 
Coimnittee on labor and Public Vfelfax:e 
United States Senate 
325 Russell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Chairman Pell: . , " 

VJe are submitting for your information the views of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Community Service Society regarding the 
Title VII amendments included in S. 1539 that would extend Federal 
support for the improvement of bilingual education programs. We 
urge members of the H.R. 69 conference committee to endorse the pro- 
visions that would develop: l) comprehensive goals and directions 
for the Title VII effort, 2) teacher training, 3) curriculum and 
teaching methods, k) research and evaluation. 

The Society's position is based on a year-long study of problems 
faced by pupils with English language difficulty in the New York City 
public schools. Our Study revealed that there is a need to develop 
language programs for several language groups in New York City and 
there is evidence that a similar need exists in other areas of the 
country as well as this State- Although the majority of students 
with language difficulty in New York City come from Spanish speaking 
homes, there are large numbers from homes where the dominant language 
is Italian, French, Chinese and Greek. 

VJhile there has been an increase in efforts to improve services 
for these pupils in recent years, our study. indicates that there is 
urgent need not only to expand such services but to broaden our 
knowledge of the educational needs of the pupil with language diffi- 
culty, including the effectiveness of different bilingual methods. 
In New York City a wide variety of programs are offered under the 
bilingual education rubric* Those supported by Federal funds have 
required evaluation. These evaluations have consistently reiterated 
the inadequacy of testing instruments to measure pupil achievement 
and the variable quality of bilingual instruction and curriculum 
materials. They have also referred to the need for more effective 
teacher training and supervision whe^c programs have included a 
training component. 
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According to the Fleischmsinn Commission report, there are l60,000 pupils 
in Kew York State already classified as having English language difficulty. 
Approximately of these pupils are enrolled in New York City public schools. 
The results of the failure to provide them vdth appropriate instruction were 
described by the New York State Regents as **tragically clear.*' These pupils 
have the lowest achievement scores and the highest dropout rates of all the 
pupils in the State. 

Development of comprehensive bilingual programs and adequate testing in- 
struments require Federal support because of the inadequate resources for this 
endeavor at both the City and State levels. Since the Title VII amendments 
included jji S. 1539 aim to expand and improve the educational opportunities 
for these students, we urge conference committee members to endorse these 
mfeasures. 



CC: Members of the Senate Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare 



Sincerely, 



Js/ Garvey E'. Clarke, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Legislation 
Committee on Education 



Edward M. Kennedy 
Jennings Randolph 



Thomas F. Eagleton 
Alan Cranston 



Harrison A. VJiUiams, Jr. 



VJilliam D. Hathaway 
Robert Taft, Jr. 



VJalter F. Mondale 
Peter H. Domini ck 
Glen J. Beall, Jr. 



Richard S. Schv/eiker 
Robert T, Stafford 



Members of the 



House Committee on Education and Labor 



John Brademas 
William Ford 
Patsy Mirik 
Lloyd Meeds 
Shirley Chisholm 
Edwin B. Forsythe 



VJilliam Lehman 
Albert H. Quie 
John Ashbrook 
Alphonzo Bell 
William Steiger 



Carl D. Perkins, Chairman 
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STATE OF NEW .YORK 

Cal. No. 1131 1563-A 

1973-1974 Regular Sessions 



IN SENATE 

• January 23, 1973 



Introduced by Sens. (JAKCLV, (JIUFFRBDA, PISANI, PADA- 
VAN, LEVY, GALIBER— (at request oC tlie State Department 
of Edueation)^ — read twiee and ordered printed, and ^ when 
printed to be eonnnitted to the Coniuiittee on Education — recom- 
mitted to Connnittee on Edueation in accordance with Senate 
Rule 5, see. 8 — reported favorably from said committee, com- 
mitted to tlie rommittee of the Whole, ordered to a third reading, 
passed by Senate and delivered to Jhe Assembly, recalled, vote 
reconsidered, restt)red to third readinjr, amended and ordered 
reprinted retaininj^ its plaee on the order of third reading 

• ■ ' . AN ACT 

To amend the education law, in relation to the period of time 
within which bilingual instruction may be given 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 

2 Section 1. Subdivision two of section thirty-two hundred four 

2 of the education law, as hist amended by chapter nine hundred 

g sixty-seven of the laws of nineti'en hundred seventy, is hereby 

4 amended to read as follows; 

5 2. Quality and laniruj jri» of instru<»ti()u ; text-books. Instruction 

6 may be ^?iven only by a eonijM'tent teacher. In the teaching of the 

7 subjects of instruction pre^'ribi'd by this section, English shall be 

ExrLANATtoK — Matter in italics is new; matter In bracket* C ) U old law to be omitted. 
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2 

1 the languaf;e of instruction, Und text-books used shall be written 

2 in English, exeept that for a period of three years, which period 
8 nmj be extended by the co^nmissioner with respect to individual 

4 pupils, upon application therefor by the appropriate school authors 

5 ties, to a period not in excess of six years, from the date of enroU- 

6 ment in school, pupils who, by reason of foreign birth, ancestry or 
• 7 otherwise, experience difficulty in reading and understandinr^ '^'ng- 

o lish, may, in the discretion of the board of education, board of trus-^ 
9. tees or trustee, be instructed in all subjects in their native language 

10 and in English. Instructions given to a minor elsewhere than at a 

11 public school shall be at least substantially equivalent to the instruc- 

12 tion given to minors of like age and attainments at the public schools 
18 of the city or district where the minor resides. 

14 § 2. This act shall take effect on the first day of July next suc- 
1^ eeeding-the date on which it shall have become a law. 
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S'TATE of new YORK 



Cal. No. 481 9616— A 

IN ASSEMBLY 

February 13, 1974 



Introduced bv Mr. MONTANO— Multi-Sponsored by— Messrs 
BROWN, KOPPELL, LaFALCE, STRELZIN, G. W. MILLER 
STELLA, GRIFFITH, STAVISKY, FORTUNE, NINE, RIC 
CIO, ALVAREZ, BARBARO, LENTOL, LEWIS, LEHNER 
McCABE, WALSH, STEIN, DEARIE, EVE, WILLIAMS 
CULHANE, HALEY, LEICHTER, BIANCHI, ROSS, HAMIL 
TON, C. ,E. COOK. .Mrs. E. B. DIGGS, MIRTO, S. POSNER 
PESCE — rend once and referred to the Coniniittee on Eduea 
tion — reported from eonnnittee, advanced to a third reading, 
amended and ordered reprinted, retaining its plaee on the order 
of third reading . . 



AN ACT 

To amend chapter nine hundred sixty-seven of the laws of nine- 
teen hundred seventy, entitled "An Act to amend the educa- 
tion law, in radiation to bilingual instruction in schools", and 
the education law, in relation to bilingual^ instruction In 
schools 

The People of ihe State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 



^ Section 1. Section one of ehapter nine hundred sixty-seven of the 
^ laws of nineteen hundred seventy, entitled **An Aet to amend the 
edueation law, in relation to bilingual instruetion in sehools'', is 
* hereby amended to read as follows : 

ExrLANATiON — Mattcr in it<iltes I* new; matter in brackets C 1 i» old law to be omitted. 
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( .. , 2 . 

1 Section 1. Legislative deelarations and findings. The legislature 

2 hereby deelares that a serious edueational problem results in this 

3 state wlierein ehildren of limited English speaking^bility have great 

4 diflSeulty in adapting ^to a sehool environment; that serious soeial 
6 eonsequenees flow as a result of the inability of these ehildren to 

6 eommuiiieate and assimilate knowledge -with English as the [domi- 

7 natej dominani language; therefore, the legislature finds that new 

8 apprpaehes should be undcrt;aken to meet this aeute edueational 
§ problem affeeting a material segment of the sehool a^e population of 

i 

10 the state of New York. It is deelared that the poliey of the state is 

11 to insure the mastery of .English by all students in sehools and that 

12 the governing board of any sehool distriet whieh shall have insti- 

13 tuted a non-English speaking prbgram in the sehools, shall make as 

14 part of the eurrieulum a subjeet or subjeets in the English language 

15 eonsistent with the English speaking ability of the student in order 

16 to inerease the students' flueney in the English language. In no 
17. event shall a bilingual program of instruetion for any one student 

18 exeeed [threej four sueeessive years. 

19 § 2. Subdivision two of section thirty-two hundred four of the 

20 education law, as amended by chapter nine hundred si;sty-seven 

21 of the laws of nineteen hundred seventy, is hereby amended to 

22 read as follows : 

23 2. Quality and language of instruetion; text-books. Instrue- 

24 tion may be given only by a competent teacher. In the teaching 

25 of thg subjects of instruction prescribed by this section, English 

26 shall be the language of instruction, and text-books used shall 
2" bo written in English, except that for a period of [thrccj four 

years from the date of enrollment in school, pupils, who, by reason 
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1 of foreign birtli, anoestry or otlierwisc, experience difSculty in 
2, residing and understan.dini,' Eiij?lish, may, in the discretion of the. 
^ 6 board of education, board of trustees or trustee,' be instructed in 
\ V all subject.s in t^ieir native lanp:ua<?e and in Englisli, Instruc- 
'^*'6 tion given to a minor elsewhere than at a public school shall be at 

^6 least substantially equivalent to the instruction given tb minors 

\^ 

7 of like age and attainments at the public schools of the city or 
8\ district whereiho^ minor resides. \ 



9 ( § 3. Paragraph two of subdivision two-a of section thirty-two 

10 limdred four pf such law, as added by chapter nine hundred 

. 11 six^y-seven of the laws of nineteen hundred seventy, is hereby, 

13 ame^nded to read as follows : 

18 2.\^Any duly authorized local educational agency or agencies is 

14 hereby empowered to make application for any graiit or grants in 

1» furtherance of this section under Title VII Public Law 90-247 as 

\ 

18 enacted *by the United States Congress January second, nineteen 
W hundred sixty-eight, as amended, or any other puUic law, 

18 § 4. Section thirty-two hundred four of such law is hereby 

19 amended by adding thereto a new subdivision, to be subdivision 

\ 

20 three-a, to :^ead as follows: 

^ S-a. (a) Every school district which has in any one sphool pupils 
22 whose 4omi)^ant language is other than English, may establish, 
28 for each stieh classification, continuing bilingual education pro- 
2* grams for such children therein, which utilize both languages as 
^ media of instruction. A pupil whose dominant la7iguage is other 
I 26 iJian iPnglish and ivho^ attends a school where bilingual education 
programs are nbt available, may attend classes in schools having 
^° such programs tvith parental consent. 

i ' I. 81 
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1 (b) Every scJiool district in which iiistrvction i$ given bilingnally 

2 shall develop a comprch( nsiiu pho} for th( orderly ( vaht^tion of 

3 such programs to be submitted to the commissioner for his approval 

4 , § 5. Subdivision, two of section thirty-two hundred forty^one 

5 of such law, as last amended by chapter, two liundred sixty-six 

6 of the laws' of nineteen liundred fiftj^six, is hereby amended to 

7 read as follows : 

8 2. Such census shall include all persons between birth and 
' 9 eighteen years of age ayd^in^tlie case of physically or mentally 

10 handicapped children between birth and twenty-one years of age, 

11 their names, their respective residences by street and- number, the 

12 day of the month and the year of their birth, the names of the per- 

13 sons in parental relation to them, such information relating to 

14 physical or mental defects, to illiteracy, to employment and to 

15 the enforcement of the law relating to child labor and compulsory 

16 education as the education department and the board of education 

17 of each such city shall require and also such further information 

18 as such board of education shall require. Such census shall also 
19^ includ( information as to the language doyninancc of each child. 
20 § 6. This act. shall take etlVet immediately. 
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^ ' ' " Appetidix C 



COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, NO. 31 ^ ' • 

A ' COPY 

. ' May ^2, 197^^' 



Honorable Micliael VJhit^man 
/ Executive Chamber 
• State Capitol / * 
' Albany, New York 12221^ 



Re: S. 1563--A, Mr* Garcia, '^et al 
A. 9616-A3 Mr* Montano, et al 



Bear' Mr* t'lhite'raan: * , - • * 

* ' . « 

We note that the above bills dealing ^d.th bilingual instruction Tor pupil? ' ^ , 
with English language difficulty are before^ the Governor for executive action. 

S..I563-A is a single purpose bill which would enable the coiranissioner to 
extend the period of time in which bilingual instruction is permitted \mon ^ 
application by/* appropriate school authorities/* The amendment would .^tend 
the current time limit of 3 years *'to a per£od not in excess of 6 yeaz^^s," 

A* 9616-A would extend the period of bilingual instiniction from 3 to h y^ars. 
. It would also permit districts to establish continuing bilingu^il programs 
for each lan^age. A pupil whose school does not have a bilingual program 
in his language category could attend classes in a school having such a \ 
program with parental consent. School districts wpiij& be required to develop ^ 
a comprehensive plan for the evaluation" of these bilingual programs and 
would also be required to include information 013 language dominance of each 
chil<J in the schoo3, census. 

vre support A. 9616-A because it incorporates several of the recommendations 
' for bilingual programs which have been endorsed by the Conimittee on^Education, 
fbllovdng a year-long study of problems faced by pupils with English language 
difficuli^;y in the New York City schools* 

The Committee on Education believes that the length of time a pupil^ spends , 
in a bilingual program should be determined by the local .educators, i;ith 
the consent of the child* s parents and based spiely on the needs of the , \^ 

individual child. Although both of the above bills include a time restriction, 
A. 9616-A is preferable because it would maintain authority ^t the local dis- 
trict level rather than require the State Commissioner of Education to rule 
on every individual case, 'in addition, ^this bill includes several provisions 
in accord^with Coirjnittee on Education policy recommendations for bilingual 
programs. ' - - '83 

Our study revealed that there is a need to develop language programs for ' ^ 
several language groups in New York City and there is evidence that a similar 
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need exists in other areas of the State. Although the majority of students 
with English language difficulty come from Spanish speaking homes/, there are 
large numbers from homes where the dominant, language is Italian, French,^ 
Chinese and Greek. There are schools where the number from, each classifica- 
tion is too small to establish a bilingual program, but the need could be ' 
met throvigh a district program to which all pupils in the district would be 
eligible with the permission of their parents. 

Because of the diversity of programs offered under the bilingual education 
rubric, the inadequacy of testing instruments to measure pupil achievement ' 
and the variable quality of bilingual instruction and curriciaum^ materials, 
there is ?in obvious need for a rigorous evaluation of these programs* The 
Committee -s endorsement of tllis item is based on observation bf programs 
currently operating in New York City, a review of evaluations of bilingual 
programs and interviews vn.th numerous bilingual educators and authorities 
on program evaluation. 

VJe belieye_bhat «the stress on evaluation wilO^ broaden our knowledge of the 
educational needs of the pupil with English language difficulty, including ' ^ 
the effectiveness of different bilingual methods. 

Accpi^^tlng to the Fleischmann Commission report, there are l60,000 pupils 
-inNew York State already classified as having English language difficulty. 
A-oproximately Bki of these pupils are enrolled in New York City public ' 
schools* The results of the failure to provide them lath appropriate instruc- 
tion were described by the Ne\r Xork State Regents as "tragically clear. 
These pupils have the lowest achievement scores and the highest dropout rates 
of all the pupils in the State . 

Since A.* 9616-A aims to expand and improve the educational opportunities for 
the ^ students, we urge the Governor to support this bill. 

Sincerely yours. 



/s/Garvey E. Clarke ; 
Chairman ^ 

Subcommittee on Legislation 



GECipg 
DPA 6381-1 
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